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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir would be impossible to exaggerate the gravity of the issues 
to be decided at the impending General Election, which is of 
graver import, not only to the people of the United 
Kingdom but also to the inhabitants of the British 
Empire, than any previous election in our time 
or in the lifetime of the oldest among us. The protagonists 
on both sides are fully conscious of the seriousness of the 
problems arising out of the Budget and the alternative policy of 
Tariff Reform, single-Chamber government, the unity of the 
United Kingdom, and the grim tragedy of unemployment. But 
few of them yet realise not only that the British Constitution is 
at stake, but that we are gambling with the very existence of 
England and the Empire. The sands are low in the hour-glass. 
It is terribly late to retrieve the position, but it is not too late 
provided the nation clearly understands its needs and is resolutely 
prepared to do its duty. For the moment, but only for the 
moment, we are in the clutches of a needy, greedy gang of 
political adventurers, mostly lawyers,’ whose domination has 
invariably spelt disaster to any country at their mercy, as we 
see from the misfortunes of Greece and Portugal. They have 
scarcely a spark of patriotism among them, and are cynically 
indifferent to the future of these islands, while the word “ Empire” 


never pollutes their lips. They seem resolutely resolved to resort 
VoL, Liv 46 


Ministerial 
Deterioration 
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to any falsehoods calculated to catch votes and to save salaries, 
The Cabinet avowedly contains several Moderates, who claim the 
respect of decent folk, to which, however, they are no longer 
entitled since their abject surrender to a couple of blatant 
Demagogues, who live only to injure public interests and to 
advance their own. One is a hysterical Welsh attorney, with a 
positively insane hatred of England—which finds frequent 
expression in his Welsh speeches and sermons—totally unfit to 
hold any serious office, whose Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
has probably cost this unfortunate nation some £200,000,000, 2.¢., 
the amount of the French indemnity to Germany in 1871. The 
other is a renegade who only becamea Radical politician because 
he had failed to become a Unionist Minister. He devotes his 
energies to a vendetta against all the causes he used to champion. 
The Demagogues’ colleagues are rapidly deteriorating to the 
Demagogues’ level, and it may be that before the General Election 
has sent them all about their business, Lloyd George will be a 
synonym for wisdom, Churchill for honesty, and Ure for truth. 
We are clearly in for an inferno of falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation.* As Mr. F. E. Smith has wittily observed, leading 
Liberals seem to have adopted as their war-cry, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, Lie, lie, lie again,’ and politicians formerly 
believed incapable of conscious deviation from accuracy have 
caught the prevailing epidemic, feeling presumably that as they 
came in on an ocean of terminological inexactitudes, they may as 
well go out in an orgy of Ures. 


But it would be idle to deny that before disappearing they will 
have done incalculable harm, not only by lowering hitherto 
. accepted stan iti i t 
‘i:inalabiiilaiaa tas : . = Puno of een party — 
High Places” aisO DY e€ h etermine manner In whic ey 
have undermined the safety of the State, a ques- 

tion upon which a great deal will be heard, though it will probably 
* Who would have imagined, for instance, that the Hconomist, which once 
passed for being a serious paper but is now a rabid Radical rag, would 
have stooped to publishing such a paragraph as this: “ We have heard [our 
italics] of one very large contributor to the Tariff Reform League who, when 
congratulated on his patriotism by an enthusiast, replied very frankly, ‘I 


don’t see the patriotism, I should make £100,000 out of the Tariff in the first 
year!’” The Standard very properly demands “ the name.” 
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be some years before the country knows all the ramifications of 
the conspiracy to transfer the command of the sea to the Mailed 
Fist. Almost every week some ugly fact emerges, and one of 
the first duties of the new Government will be to hold an 
exhaustive and impartial inquiry on oath into the sinister machi- 
nations of the last three or four years, which have brought the 
British Empire to the edge of danger. We are accused by 
Mugwumps and Mandarins, for whom we have never pretended 
to cater, of using strong language in discussing these questions, 
and our recent article on “Treason in High Places” (see Novem- 
ber National Review) offended those who prefer to believe, in 
spite of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible Admiralties. Journals at one 
time looked up to as pioneers upon all questions of national 
defence have of late years been content to agt as the humble 
mouthpiece of Government Departments manifestly neglecting 
their duty. Patriotic mouths have been closed. Patriotic pens 
have been suppressed. What does it all mean? How have the 
Admiralty and War Office acquired this amazing ascendency 
over the British Press, which used at one time to pride itself 
above all things upon its independence and detachment from 
backstairs and departmental influence? Doubtless the heads 
of particular journalists were turned by the accessibility of the 
First Sea Lord to all members of the Fourth Estate, whereas in 
former days any correspondent, however special, was lucky to 
get a glimpse of a Post Captain. But men have been “ nobbled” 
who are invulnerable to personal flattery. Then again, by what 
means has a Cabinet containing several Liberal Imperialists, who 
are neither fools nor knaves, all of whom have gone out of their 
way to proclaim their devotion to the Navy, been inveigled into 
countenancing recent incidents, of which they had full cognisance 
as a special Sub-Committee of the Cabinet ? 


THE net result of this prolonged betrayal of trust is set forth in 
Mr. H. W. Wilson’s powerful indictment of his Majesty’s 
Alien Ministers. How far have foreign influences pre- 
vailed? To what extent has the German Emperor 
succeeded in hypnotising individual Ministers and 
in inducing them to shut their eyes to the prodigious expansion 


Influences 
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on the other side of the North Sea, and to keep down British 
Naval Estimates, while starving our Fleet of war requisites ? 
That he has taken advantage of his honorary rank as a British 
Admiral of the Fleet to advise our Government on naval matters 
we know from the notorious Tweedmouth letter, which has 
unfortunately never been published, and this attempt we may 
be sure by no means stands alone. Then again, how far have 
aliens of the Brunner-Mond type—who control and inspire in- 
fluential Radical newspapers which used at one time to do lip 
service to a Big Navy—worked for the relative weakening of 
Great Britain? It is somewhat significant that Mr. Asquith’s 
chief city adviser should be Sir Edgar Speyer, who only came 
from Hamburg within the last twenty years, and whose business 
interests have been shown by his correspondence with Mr. 
Carlyon Bellairs-to lie mainly abroad. He has already been 
made a baronet and a Privy Councillor by a grateful Radical 
Government. Why? He can scarcely pass muster as a British 
patriot. It would not matter a brass farthing to him if the 
country of his domicile were smashed by the country of his 
origin. British sea-power has steadily declined in proportion 
as German sea-power has increased, and the First Sea Lord, 
under whose régime this transformation has occurred, has re- 
cently been made a peer on Mr. Asquith’s recommendation. 
What does it all mean? We have no prejudice against aliens 
who loyally and unreservedly throw in their lot with this country 
and return our hospitality by enlightened and munificent 
patriotism, which puts many Englishmen to shame, men for 
instance like the late Mr. Alfred Beit and many others who 
could be mentioned. But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that other aliens with their own axes to grind occupy 
positions of influence and confidence. Some of them are 
intimate with our Ministers—especially the worst of our 
Ministers—but they have no responsibility to the public. 
They may be all right, but we have no right to trust them 
because we know very little about them. They are generally 
Germans, and expend themselves in bamboozling British 
simpletons as to German policy, and in minimising German 


sea-power, 
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Has there been “‘ treason in high places”? We should very much 
like to know. The bitterest enemies of the Navy in our moribund 
2 Cabinet are Messrs. George, Churchill and Harcourt, 
Tracts for 

the Times”? who banded themselves together a year ago, after 

Mr. Asquith and his colleagues had become aware, 
on their own admission, that Germany was anticipating and 
accelerating her annual programme of “ Dreadnoughts,” to prevent 
the Admiralty Estimates from being accepted by the Cabinet. 
They succeeded owing to the cowardice of the Moderates and the 
self-effacement of the Premier. Hence the so-called compromise, 
whereby four “contingent” Dreadnoughts are counted twice 
over, once in this year’s programme and once in the next year’s 
programme, without a penny being voted for them in the Budget. 
Of Messrs. George and Churchill we have already said enough. 
Mr. Harcourt lives on an American fortune which makes him 
independent of any calamities to this country. There is not over 
much patriotism about this precious Triumvirate. Mr. George 
sneers at our “futile armaments”; Mr. Churchill glorifies 
Bismarck in his speeches and fawns upon the German Emperor 
at German manceuvres; while Mr. Harcourt is equally eloquent 
in justifying the expansion of German sea-power as in defending 
the curtailment of our own. There is reason to believe that the 
trio have arranged that, in the unexpected event of a Radical 
victory at the polls, there will be a redistribution of offices 
whereby they would secure the Admiralty, the War Office and 
the Foreign Office—appointments as advantageous to Germany 
as though the Emperor had made them himself. We are to 
become a naval Austria without even a naval Sedan. This 
possibility should help the man in the street to vote straight, all 
the more as he is‘now in possession of the salient facts of the 
Anglo-German problem, which have been set forth in a wonderful 
series of “Tracts for the times”’ in the Daily Mail by a courageous 
and devoted journalist (Mr. Robert Blatchford, the Socialist 
Editor of the Clarion), who has taught a lesson in patriotism to 
many self-styled patriots. It is as though the warning of Colonel 
Stoeffel, the French Military Attaché in Berlin during the years 
preceding the débdcle of 1870, who vainly sought to apprise his 
Government of Prussian intentions and Prussian power had been 
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published in the French Press instead of being buried in the 
French War Office. We make no apology for giving precedence 
to Mr. Blatchford before discussing the absorbing domestic crisis, 


THE Editor of the Clarion opened his articles with the statement 
that they were written because he believed “that Germany is 
deliberately preparing to destroy the British 
Empire; and because I know that we are not 
able or ready to defend ourselves against a 
sudden and formidable attack.’ They were written from a 
sense of duty and from a conviction that our downfall would 
be a misfortune for Europe and a blow to civilisation. They 
were likewise written “‘against my own interests, and against the 
feeling of most of my political and many of my private friends.” 
They appeared in such a widely read organ as the Daily Mail, 
“in the hope of arousing the public from the fatal apathy and 
complacent optimism which blinds them to the greatest peril the 
nation has ever been called upon to face.” The whole country 
was in a ferment about the Budget and the House of Lords, but 
it was “sheer criminal lunacy to waste time and strength in 
chasing such political bubbles when the existence of the Empire 
is threatened by so brave and powerful and indefatigable a nation as 
Germany.” Serious warnings had been publicly uttered by Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Cromer and Lord Roberts, but they had neither been “ sufficiently 
gross or sufficiently explicit to be understanded of the people,” and 
were forgotten amid the general excitement about “the Stenheil 
case, the football matches, and the terrific struggles as to whether 
the dukes shall pay a halfpenny tax or foist it upon their 
neighbours. . . . The Empire is in danger, but the people do not 
believe it. They have been taught toregard the German menace 
as a wild scare of invasion, and they believe the Navy can 
protect them while they make their money or take their ease.” 
But invasion was not the greatest or only danger, and the 
strongest navy in the world was no safeguard against disaster 
should the lowering war-clouds break upon an unprepared nation. 
He might be challenged as to the motive of the Germans, to 
which he answered: What motive had they for attacking 
Denmark in 1864, Austria in 1866, and France in 1870? We 


The Desire to 
Dominate 
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should be attacked because we blocked the way. Pan-German 
ambition was no new thing in history. It was as old as evil, 
being the desire to dominate and exploit the world. “It is the 
old, old lust for power and glory, the old, old greed for trade and 
wealth.” It had been the dream of Babylon, of Persia, of 
Greece, Rome, Spain, France, and Russia, and now was the 
German dream. Every German could tell us, if he chose, why 
Germany would attack Great Britain. Every public man in 
America, France, Italy and Russia could equally answer the 
question, and it had been explained over and over again by 
German writers and speakers. The population of Germany was 
rapidly increasing, and she needed colonies, while Britain 
possessed every colony worth having—lIndia, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Egypt, and the best parts of Africa. Germany 
hungered for trade and prestige. Britain held fortresses and 
coaling-stations everywhere: Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Capetown, 
the West Indies, &c. &c. Dover threatened the exit from the 
North Sea, while the entrance of the Mediterranean was guarded 
by Gibraltar. ‘“ Germany sorely needs more ports, a greater 
seaboard. Belgium and Holland would be to her invaluable: 
the integrity of Belgium and Holland is guaranteed by Britain— 
and France. How many wars has Russia waged in her efforts to 
gain access to the sea?” 


GERMANY regards world-domination as her destiny, and is ready 
to fight for it with an army of four million men, and a fleet 
second only to ours. We are commercial and 
political rivals. Our trade, our Colonies, and our 
commerce were coveted ‘‘ because Germany, having 
defeated France and made friends with Austria, and having no 
fear of Russia for some years to come, feels that Britain is her 
only dangerous opponent.” Finally and emphatically, Germany 
would attack Great Britain ‘‘because she knows herself to be 
strong, and because she believes that Britain, her rich and in- 
fluential rival, has grown fat and impotent, and would fall an 
easy victim to a well-planned, resolute, and powerful attack.” 
German policy was the Bismarckian policy of deliberate and 
ruthless conquest with world-domination for its goal, while the 
policy of Great Britain was the expansion of the Empire and the 


A Glance at 
History 
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maintenance of the balance of European power. That conflicted 
with Pan-German plans. ‘All Europe is to be Teutonised. We 
are all to be drilled and schooled and uniformed and taxed by 
Prussian officials, and the Emperor William II. is to rule us with 
a rod of iron.” But the British people did not believe it. ‘‘They 
take little interest in foreign affairs, and less in military matters. 
The British people do not want to bother, they do not want to 
pay, they do not want to fight, and they regard as cranks or 
nuisances all who try to warn them of their danger.” But “the 
danger is very great and is very near. It is greater and nearer 
than it was when I began to give warning of it nearly five years 
ago.” In reviewing the evidence of German hostility, Mr. 
Blatchford reminded his readers of Bismarck’s brutal statement 
that German destiny would be worked out not by votes and 
speeches, but by blood and iron. ‘Let those who credit Germany 
with a lamb-like nature ponder that grim phrase,” and weigh it 
in conjunction with certain historic facts. In 1862 Bismarck 
became Prime Minister of Prussia. He instantly forced through 
the Reichstag an Army Reorganisation scheme, and the army 
was reorganised by Moltke and Von Roon. In 1864 Prussia 
attacked Denmark and annexed Schleswig-Holstein, thereby 
acquiring Kiel. Two years later Prussia crushed the Austrians 
in six weeks, and appropriated Hanover, Hesse, and Nassau. In 
1870 Bismarck falsified the Ems telegram, annihilated France, 
and annexed Alsace and Lorraine, besides pocketing an indemnity 
of 200 millions. The unification of the German Empire followed 
with the foundation of the largest and most scientific army in 
the world. ‘Such was the policy of blood and iron.” 


Was there any reason to suppose that the nation which attacked . 
Denmark, Austria and France, would hesitate to attack us if her 
“The Day” interests demanded such a step, and she felt sure 
of victory? “Is Germany under William II. more 
lamb-like than Prussia under Bismarck?” There was abundant 
evidence of German hostility towards England, including the 
famous forecast of the great German historian, Professor Treitsche: 


If our Empire has the courage to follow an independent Colonial policy with 
determination, a collision of our interests and those of England is unavoidable. 
It was natural and logical that the new Great Power of Central Europe had to 
settle affairs with all Great Powers. We have settled our accgunts with Austria- 
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Hungary, with France and with Russias Zhe last setilement, the settlement with 
England, will probably be the lengthiest and most difficult. 


Mr. Blatchford likewise referred to the significant fact that 
German naval officers toast “‘the day,”’* 7.¢e., the day of our 
naval Sedan. Mr. Blatchford referred to the respective attitudes 
of the two Powers at the Hague Conference, when Germany 
declined even to consider any suggestion for limiting armaments, 
but so loth was the Liberal Government to accept the situation 
that they postponed building British ‘“ Dreadnoughts,” while 
Germany “‘had secretly rushed her naval preparations in the 
hope of stealing a march on us.” British action had been 
sufficiently significant of what was thought in responsible 
quarters of German intentions. We had denuded the distant 
seas in order to concentrate our sea-power in home waters, and 
were tardily building a base at Rosyth, while we had strained 
every nerve to establish entenies with France, Russia and Italy, 
besides an alliance with Japan. Then we had had authoritative 
public warnings of impending danger. What danger? Surely 
not an attack by Russia, France, Italy, or America. ‘‘By whom 
then are we so seriously menaced, if not by Germany?” and was 
it not reasonable to assume that the King’s Ministers and ex- 
Ministers, and his naval and military advisers, were better 
informed than the Labour Party and Mr. Winston Churchill ? 


In another article Mr. Blatchford pointed out that the strongest 

evidence of Germany’s designs against Britain was the German 

G Navy. ‘There can be no stronger evidence of 
erman iene . 

any nation’s intention to make war than that 

afforded by wholesale, feverish, and systematic 

preparations for war.” 


Designs 


* This assertion provoked an absurd telegram from Prince Henry of Prussia, 
the German Emperor’s brother, to a minor member of the Potsdam party in 
this country, describing it as “a beastly lie from beginning to end,” but we 
must remember that, in the eyes of a German patriot, all things are lawful in 
German interests, and that among the recognised weapons of German diplomacy 
is what Lord Randolph Churchill once wittily described as “ the wilful diffusion 
of political error with regard to a matter of fact.” It was inconceivable that 
Prince Henry should admit the truth of Mr. Blatchford’s allegation, though it 
is a matter of common knowledge in the German and British navies. No man 
has worked harder to develop Anglophobia in the German navy than Prince 
Henry of Prussia, except his brother William II. 
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Her fleet is built for the North Sea, it is exercised in the North Sea, it 

remains in the North Séa. Her ships are built against our ships, the object of 
the German builders being always to go one better than the British in each 
type. In any discussion of the speed or power of her ships, and in any discussion 
of the merits of her guns, or the quality of her officers and men, Germany 
invariably makes her comparison with the guns and shipsand men of the British 
Navy. I do not believe there is a single naval or military officer in England or 
on the Continent who does not know this and understand it. Consider the 
magnitude of the German naval preparations. When her programme is com- 
pleted Germany will have a fleet of at least thirty, and probably fifty, battleships 
of the “‘ Dreadnought” and super-“ Dreadnought” class. 
But German energy was not confined to the construction of the 
ships prescribed by the various Naval Acts. There had been a 
prodigious development of productive plant. ‘“‘ Two years ago 
we could outbuild and outgun Germany with ease. But to-day 
it is doubtful whether we can build as rapidly or arm as rapidly 
as she.” No one could be so foolish as to suppose that this pro- 
digious fleet was being made for the protection of German com- 
merce, or for use against either Russia or France. “No; it is 
aimed at the naval supremacy of Britain, and at nothing else in 
the world.” ‘ But the Germans have not confined themselves, 
as we have, to the building and arming of battleships. They 
have fortified Heligoland, and are working night and day at a 
harbour there. They are widening the Kiel Canal. They are 
constructing or have constructed docks capable of holding ships 
of the largest class.” What might be their other hidden re- 
scurces no one could say. All their preparations were confined 
to the North Sea and its tributaries, because it was in the 
North Sea they meant to fight. Against whom? “Not the 
Chinese, nor the South American Republics, nor the Danes. 
No; obviously against the nation which is so wisely sure of 
German friendship, so sanely convinced of the criminal folly oi 
the Jingoes who take a perverse delight in fomenting mischievous 
and ridiculous war ‘scares’.”? Then there were the long quays 
at Emden, an obscure spot where every preparation had been 
made for the embarkation of enormous masses of troops. Against 
whom? ‘Not against Russia; not against France, which could 
be so much more easily and effectually assailed by land. No; 
the long quays were made for the embarkation of an army ior 
the invasion of England. If the long quays were made for any 
other purpose they were made by fools. Now, the Germans are 
not fools.” 
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Germany had always prepared secretly and thoroughly for war 
while professing peace. ‘Germany is now preparing for war 
si upon a greater scale than she ever before at- 
British , ‘ , 
Blindness *@mpted, and is at the same time professing peace 
us. Germany behaved in the same way to 
Austria and to France, and when occasion served she fell upon 
her victims, defeated them, and annexed their territory.” On 
many occasions Germany had manifested furious hatred against 
this country. The actions and speeches of the Emperor and his 
Ministers had been frequently hostile, while the German Press 
had long been sporadically unfriendly. ‘Germany has during 
the past eight years made naval preparations on an unprecedented 
scale, and in three years’ time will have an enormous and 
powerful fleet in the North Sea, and behind the fleet everything 
needed in the way of construction and armament, and docking 
and repairing. Germany has ships, quays, equipment, and men 
ready for an invasion of an enemy’s country.” The Germans 
are a nation of soldiers organised, equipped, and ready to move. 
“Germany is the commercial and political rival of Britain. 
Britain alone stands in the way of Germany’s realisation of her 
dream of world-power and domination. Germany has threatened 
and warned us over and over again through a thousand tongues 
and pens.” ‘To those who discounted such threats and warnings 
as the work of irresponsible Chauvinists, Mr. Blatchford replied 
that it was significant that all such chauvinistic utterances 
had been borne out by the acts of the-powers-that-be. “The 
German Government may be doves and lambs, but they have 
made and continue to make strenuous and gigantic preparations 
for war with Great Britain.” A plausible answer might be 
found to one piece of evidence, but the cumulative effect of the 
evidence was overwhelming, and admitted of no other conclusion 
than that drawn by all capable critics and judges in every 
country of the globe. 


Quite evident to the dimmest eyes, and reiterated over and over again by 
German politicians and military men, is the German motive for hostility to 
Britain. Very significant is the historic evidence of Germany’s past action against 
Denmark, Austria,and France. Very significant are the anxiety of our soldiers 
and statesmen and the preparations, naval and military, which our Govern- 
ment has made against a prospective attack which no nation other than 
Germany is capable of attempting. Very significant are the thousands of 
abusive or threatening utterances from the Pan-Germanic Party. Most 
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significant are the magnitude and eagerness of the German naval pre- 
parations, 

Weighing the evidence calmly and dispassionately, I feel it my duty to 
declare my conviction that the British Empire is to-day confronted by the 
most tremendous danger that has ever threatened its existence. And I must 
confess, with sorrowful misgiving, that the nation is blind to its peril, and is 
proving itself impotent to meet that danger as it must be met if the Empire is 
not to go down in complete and irretrievable disaster. 


Mr. BuiatourorD had no difficulty in making mincemeat of 
the conciliators and compromisers who vainly imagined that 
blood and iron could be met by milk and water. 
It was surprising that our childish disarmament 
proposals did not excite even more ridicule across 
the North Sea. 


Really, the men of blood and iron did not laugh so loudly as one might 
have expected. In fact they did not laugh at all. They just shrugged their 
shoulders and went on building harder than ever. It is one of the funniest 
political episodes I can remember; and the funniest thing about it was the 
British Government’s innocent and pained surprise. “ Ha!” said the men of 
blood and iron, “I smell funk. They are beginning to feel the pinch. Hurry 
up with those super-‘ Dreadnoughts.’” And it was so. 


Blood and 
Iron 


Then Labour delegates crossed the sea and slapped their German 
comrades on the back crying: “‘ Hoch, hoch, hoch,” and Mr. 
Keir Hardie seriously imagined that this fraternising between 
British and German Socialists would so delight the Emperor that 
he would, in Mr. Keir Hardie’s own words, perform the remark- 
able feat of ‘killing the war spirit before it was born.” Since 
this “hoching,” the writer had stood in Essen looking at the 
chimney forest of Krupp-town, reflecting that the German blood 
and iron works had recently taken on 28,000 new hands, 
and that in spite of our Labour Members, Germany could now 
arm thirteen super- “ Dreadnoughts” per annum. Then there 
was the brilliant Socialist suggestion of joint action by stopping 
supplies of coal and stores by means of strikes. ‘It is one of 
those harmless games with which some Labour statesmen amuse 
themselves on dull days. The main result of it would be to 
hamper our Fleet. The Germans would settle their strike in 
swift and summary fashion—by the arguments of ‘blood and 
iron.’’’ Then there was the dazzling Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
had described Lord Cromer and Mr. Blatchford as a couple of 
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“ridiculous Jingoes,”’ himself illuminating the crisis by declaring 
that there was no danger so long as we maintained a two-Power 
standard, which meant arming twenty-six super- ‘“ Dread- 
noughts” in a year. All attempts at conciliation and com- 
promise were based upon a misconception of German policy and 
German Government. In spite of the Navy League with its 
million members, the German people were probably not unfriendly 
to us, but they have no control over national policy. 


They cannot prevent the increase of German naval power even if they 
would—which is doubtful. They cannot prevent a war when once their rulers 
have decided upon war. They do not know the game their rulers are playing. 
They would be plunged into war before they were aware of the danger, and 
once in, their own soldiers would suppress any attempt at interference, sup- 
posing any attempt were made. 


The Bismarckian theory of blood and iron had the great merit of 
simplicity and conciseness, and fitted the German Government 
as a bludgeon fits the hand of a foot-pad. 


You single out one of your neighbours at a time. You cajole him with 
friendly treatment while you prepare to make an irresistible and unexpected 
attack upon him. When you are quite ready, and when he is off his guard, 
you knock him down, jump on his chest, and accept his watch and purse as 
compensation. Thus is your destiny fulfilled. Now a gentleman working on 
those lines is not to be fobbed off with fine speeches. He will not restrain his 
mailed fist because his victim is weak. Weakness is the opportunity he looks 
for. No. If we do not want war with Germany we must be strong enough to 
cause Germany to want peace. Though Germany is a brave, resolute, and 
mighty enemy, she is not omnipotent, nor is she invulnerable, But she means 
business—blood and iron business—and all conciliation, subterfuge, and com- 
promise provoke her to contempt and scorn, Germany puts her destinies into 
the hands of warriors; we leave ours in the hands of politicians, Germany 
acts; we talk. Words count for nothing in the game of blood and iron, Arm 
or surrender ; fight for the Empire or lose it. We can choose our alternative ; 
no middle course is open to us. 


Lizz others, Mr. Blatchford realises that a nation habitually 
tuled by Mandarins occasionally needs a man. A few years ago 
Wanteq_. Lord Wolseley said, ‘“‘ We are never ready for war, 
a Man and yet we never have a Cabinet that dare tell the 

people this truth.” That was a grave statement 
of a grave danger. It implied that many Cabinets, conscious of 
our unpreparedness, were afraid to tell the people what they 
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knew, and had failed in doing their duty by the country through 
fear. 


It implies that Cabinet after Cabinet, knowing the Empire to be unsafe, has 
proved too cowardly and disloyal to ask for reformation or to give the alarm. 
It implies that British Cabinets are unworthy of the nation’s confidence, I am 
afraid it implies more than that. I am afraid it implies that British Cabinet 
Ministers, for the sake of remaining in power, have time after time concealed 
a state of affairs which in the event of war would expose the Empire to serious 
risks of dishonour and defeat. 


Lord Wolseley’s statement was proven true in the days of the 
Crimean War as also in the days of the Boer War. “It is true 
to-day.” Several Cabinet Ministers on both sides had recognised 
the danger ahead, while all our military authorities knew they 
were not prepared for war. But Cabinets lacked the moral 
courage to confess this fact. 


Now I am going to say, in the teeth of the anti-militarist and anti-patriotic 
masses, what I believe noble lords and honourable gentlemen know and have not 
the pluck to declare. 

I am going to say that unless the British people are ready to fight and pay 
and work as they have not fought and paid and striven for a hundred years— 
if ever—the Empire will assuredly go to pieces and leave us beggared and dis- 
graced under the conquest of a braver, better trained, and better organised 
nation. 

I ibelieve our Cabinet Ministers of both parties know this and are afraid to 
say it. It would be so unpopular. Loose speeches about national defence, the 
Navy, and the Territorials we shall have in plenty. The “ outs” will volubly 
denounce the “ins,” and will sail so near the truth as to assure us that the 
Liberal Cabinet are not to be trusted to do their duty by the Army and Navy. 

But will any noble lord or honourable gentleman in either Cabinet have the 
manly courage to tell the people all that is wanted? No. Not a Cabinet 
Minister will dare to mention the vast sums and the drastic measures which in 
his own mind he knows to be required for the safety of the Empire. 


Against the Germans, British Governments worked under 
serious disadvantages. Our Army and Navy and Cabinet were 
separate institutions, and our naval and military policy changed 
with each change of Government. ‘TheCabinet fears to demand 
supplies, fears to demand service, fears to disclose facts. The 
Services are starved and disorganised for fear of an electorate 
who like their, glory cheap and their security cheap, and whose 
ignorance of foreign affairs and of all matters military and naval 
causes them to swallow with avidity the clap-trap of amiable 
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doctrinaires who preach peace in the face of armed nations 
marching to battle.” Mr. Blatchford has reluctantly reached the 
conclusion that ‘“‘the people are conceited, self-indulgent, 
decadent, and greedy. They want to keep the Empire without 
sacrifice or service. They will shout for the Empire, but they 
will not pay for the Empire or fight for it. Germany knows 
this. The world knowsit. TheCabinet Ministers know it. But 
no Minister dares to say it. We are in sore need of a man.” 
The French were defeated by Germany because they were un- 
ready; the Spaniards by the Americans because they were 
unready ; the Russians by the Japanese because they were un- 
ready. ‘* We are not ready; Germany is ready. We are never 
ready: Germany is always ready.” The Liberal Government 
made a fatal blunder in hesitating to lay down four extra 
“ Dreadnoughts’’ in theinterests of economy. Had they “asked 
the nation boldly for the full amount required and set about the 
necessary work in earnest, the Pan-Germans might have had an 
unpleasant time with the German taxpayer.” Government and 
people must face the facts. Germany has challenged us. If we 
show weakness we are lost. She cannot be blufied; we cannot 
evade her. We can only secure safety against so powerful and 
resolute an antagonist by showing equal power and resolution. 
In the crisis to which I have just referred we took the weak course when we 


ought to have taken the strong one. Economy at such a time is the most 
profligate extravagance. 


When the Government held the four * Dreadnoughts” back they should. 


have been pushing a dozen “ Dreadnoughts” forward; when they tried to save 
a few millions they should have laid out fifty millions. Instead of reducing the 
artillery and pottering about with a handful of Territorials they should have 
demanded an Army. 

But the Cabinet were afraid. We want a man. 


Mr. BLatcHFoRD meets Mr. Balfour’s statement that the problem 
of Imperial defence is the problem of the defence of Afghanistan 
G ...: by the following amendment: “The problem of 
reat Britain 2.8 , ” 
onl Peenns British defence is the defence of France. 
“There it is: the greater danger, the nearer 
danger than the danger of a German invasion of England, is the 
danger of a German invasion of France.” As a German writer 


points out, directly Germany feels herself menaced, she will 
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strike, “and France will be her victim”; and this German 
adds: 


Unhappy France! The British Navy may destroy the German fleet and 
ruin German foreign trade. But nothing on earth can prevent the German 
army from over-running France from Paris to Lyons and from the English 
Channel to the Mediterranean. The French are labouring under a dangerous 
delusion if they suppose that Germany would be satisfied with an indemnity at 
the termination of such a war. Germany would take permanent possession of 
the northern provinces of the French Republic, thereby gaining access to the 
sea at Calais and Boulogne, while Belgium and Luxembourg would be annexed 
to complete the triumph of the Teutons. 

What is the answer of the Blue Water School? ‘Supposing 
France attacked and conquered by Germany, how would our 
fleet prevent the annexation of Calais and Cherbourg? And 
what could our fleet do to prevent the German conquest of 
France?” With Calais captured, the Netherlands would be 
quietly absorbed, and the enemy would have Calais at one end 
of the Channel and Cherbourg at the other, as also Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp, which Napoleon described as a pistol 
pointed at the heart of England, to say nothing of the Dutch 
navy and Dutch craftsmanship. France would be crippled, and 
we should be overwhelmed by the German output of battleships 
and sailors. ‘The problem of British defence is the problem of 
the defence of France.” ‘The defeat of France is the defeat 
of Britain. The downfall of France is the downfall of the British 
Empire. . The aggrandisement of Germany is the humiliation of 
Europe.” We entirely agree, though we hope and believe that 
Mr. Blatchford greatly underrates the capacity of France vis-d-vis 
Germany. Competent military authority takes a very different view 
of the French army to-day from what it took four years ago, and 
we confess to being surprised by Mr. Blatchford’s statement that 
the French are conscious of their inferiority to Germany, “for it 
was not long since France was challenged by Germany and declined 
the combat.”” We should reverse this statement. In November 
1908 Germany threatened to withdraw her ambassador from 
Paris, which is tantamount to a declaration of war, unless France 
apologised for the action of her officers at Casablanca; but the 
moment she found that the French Government was not to be 
bluffed, Germany drew in her horns, tendered something like an 
apology for her outrageous bluff; abandoned, at any rate for the 
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time being, her provocative policy in Morocco, and subsequently 
signed the Franco-German Agreement, which has been one of the 
many solid fruits of the Entente Cordiale. 


France was able to take this strong line partly on account of 
her confidence in her own army and partly owing to her confi- 
dence in the British Navy which she ascertained 
could be relied upon in the event of an aggressive 
attack by the hulking bully of Europe. This was a striking 
instance of the pacific influence of British Sea-power, though we 
heartily agree with Mr. Blatchford that ‘‘to make France secure, 
and in doing that to make ourselves secure, we should need a 
first-class British Army of at least half a million men—a million 
would be better. With a British force of half a million men in 
Belgium and Holland, with the French, British, and Dutch fleets 
united, Russia, France’s ally, might attack Germany on the 
eastern frontier. Then if Austria and Italy came in we should 
have Armageddon. Now, the Blue Water school have left Arma- 
geddon out of their calculations!’ The Germans are admittedly 
a brave, stubborn, well-disciplined, and very obedient people, 
but it is doubtful whether they would allow themselves to be 
driven into such a desperate and unprovoked war. “ A wanton 
invasion of France without the pretext of a quarrel would not, 
one may suppose, be popular in Germany, even under present 
conditions; but a universal European conflict, provoked by the 
ambition of the Pan-Germanic Party, would be calculated to 
exhaust the patience of the German people.” Unfortunately we 
have not an army of half a million, and a two-Power standard 
fleet would neither help France nor defend the Netherlands. 
“That is what I call the greater and nearer danger: the danger of 
a Frenchdefeat by Germany. While such a defeat is possible the 
Germans have no need to risk an invasion of Britain. They can 
defeat Britain without fighting her.” The old theory of splendid 
isolation must go by the board. The British Empire cannot 
stand aloof from European struggles, because the balance of power 
is more vital to us to-day than ever before. A German Empire, 
embracing Germany, Holland, Belgium, Austria, and perhaps 
Turkey, with ports and fortresses at Calais, Cherbourg, Trieste, 


Antwerp, and Amsterdam, would conquer us without firing a 
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shot. ‘Our Fleet would go; our trade would go; our Colonies 
would go; India would go. Weshould sink into the position of 
what one of our Cabinet Ministers (Sir Edward Grey) calls ‘the 
conscript appanage of a stronger Power.’”” Apart from our own 
self-interest, there was a nobler and more human aspect of the case. 
The destruction of France would be a calamity to civilisation, 
‘‘ France is, and long has been, the leader in literature and art, in 
most of the beauties and graces of civilised life. It would be an 
evil day for the world should France be Germanised or Anglicised 
or Russianised. We owe France much, we admire her much, we 
respect and love her much; our hope is that she may remain 
France: France happy and free and gallant and proud: France 
great in art, in arms, in science, and in letters.”” Nor should we 
wish to see Russia or Germany injured or humiliated, Each people 
should preserve its honour and freedom, “realise its own genius, 
fulfil its own destiny. Keep, to that end, the balance of power. 
Arm and unite against any attempt on the part of any one Power 
to impose one-race Cesarism or Bismarckian domination upon 
the rest of Europe.”’ In the past we had had to resist France 
and Spain. With the Germans we fought against Bonaparte at 
Waterloo. ‘‘To-day we have to stand by France, or fall when 
she falls. We cannot escape our fate. We must uphold France, 
or partake of her humiliation and share her ruin.” Therefore we 
must have an Army as wellas a Navy. It was that which “lay 
heavy at the heart of Lord Roberts and the Cabinet Ministers 
when they spoke darkly of impending danger. That is what the 
British people do not understand, and ought to understand, while 
there is time to avert the threatened doom,” 


NrEp.ess to say, Mr. Blatchford is not content with all this 
terrible and well-deserved criticism. He has a positive con- 
structive policy, involving heavy expenditure and 
great personal sacrifice, if we are to maintain the 
balance of power, on which our very existence, 
as well as our security from invasion, depends, and were he a 
Cabinet or an ex-Cabinet Minister “‘I should go into the impend- 
ing election with never a word to throw at the Budget or the 
Peers, and with never a thought about Protection or Free Trade. 
I should go with a plain warning of a great impending danger, 
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and with an equally plain appeal for the public sacrifices which I 
believe to be absolutely necessary for the safety of the Empire 
and for the preservation of our trade, our honour, and our inde- 
pendence. I should go out and face the anger and the ridicule 
of an ill-informed and self-indulgent people with the following 
programme : 


(1) An immediate vote of fifty millions for the Navy. 

(2) The immediate passing of a Compulsory Service Bill: to come into 
immediate operation. 

(3) A Bill for the elementary military training of all schoolboys over the age 
of ten. 

(4) The immediate establishment of a general staff for the Army and the 
Navy. 

(5) A large increase in the vote for secret service and naval intelligence. 

(6) An official appeal to all employers of labour to employ British subjects 
in preference to foreigners. 


“Tf upon careful examination I found it would be to our 
advantage to tax certain imports of foreign manufactured goods 
(and I believe it would be to our interest) I would advocate such 
taxation without a tremor or a blush. But this means Conscrip- 
tion and Protection! Call it what you please, I am not afraid 
of names. I call it compulsory service and fiscal warfare.” This 
courageous and patriotic writer has no illusions as to his probable 
success in such a crusade. 


The public will not listen. They do not want to pay, they do not want to 
drill, they do not want to fight. 

But they want to keep the Empire, and they want to keep their liberty, and 
they want to keep their trade. And they will have to be taught that they will 
lose their Empire, their liberty and their trade, and will suffer famine, disaster, 
financial ruin, and personal humiliation first, and have to submit to conscription 
and taxation afterwards unless they prove themselves worthy of the advantages 
and the liberties which their forefathers won for them by their valour and their 
unselfishness. 

If the British people refuse to defend themselves they will become vassals, 
and they will have proved that they are unworthy to be anything better, 

This is not a party question; it is an Imperial question; it is also a 
European question. 

It is an urgent question too. The position is too precarious now to admit of 
long delay or discussion. Let every commercial man in the Empire understand 
that unreadiness for war means bankruptcy and panic and such suffering and 
distress as this favoured people have never known. Let every workman under- 
stand that his blind and obstinate refusal to serve his country will inevitably 
drive him into a hateful form of militarism under foreign officers. 
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If I did not feel this very strongly I would not say it. Iam no longer 
young. I have had more than my share of thankless labour in unpopular 
causes. I would like to live a quiet life. I am reluctant to offend and oppose 
my own party and my own friends. But I have never ‘shrunk from ja duty 
because it was unpleasant or unprofitable, and I will not begin now. 

_ The Empire is in danger. It cannot be saved by talk; it can only be saved 
by sacrifice and work. We shall need all our courage; we shall need all our 
money ; we shall need all our strength. 

This warning is not written by a politician; it does not come from a 
Socialist, nor from a Liberal, nor from a Tory ; it comes from an Englishman. 


THE publication of the Blatchford articles in the Daidy Mail 
(since republished in a penny pamphlet) created equal con- 

sternation in German and pro-German circles. 
ra al The plot on both sides of the North Sea was 

going so merrily. The German Government were 
silently launching ‘“‘Dreadnought” after “Dreadnought”; the new 
Estimates had swollen to £22,000,000, of which over £12,000,000 
were to be devoted to construction, 7.¢., £2,000,000 more than 
British expenditure on construction this year, and moreover, 
so thoroughly had the German Navy League done its work in 
educating the nation, that it was no longer deemed necessary 
for the Emperor to signalise the launching of ‘‘super-Dread- 
noughts”’ by the customary fireworks. Nor were there any audible 
murmurs in Germany at this huge expenditure, nor any objection 
to the challenge to Great Britain implied by such Estimates. 
On this side the pro-Germans—some of whom are mere snobs 
who have been captivated by a conversation with the Emperor, 
others simpletons who believe in universal amiability, some aliens 
and some traitors who, as the phrase goes, are working for the 
King of Prussia, and doubtless look forward to receiving their 
reward on the downfall of this country—were busily exploiting 
the Emperor’s profound attachment to England, and the coming 
“‘ Anglo-German entente,” out of which certain cosmopolitan 
financiers expect to get pickings in connection with the Baghdad 
Railway and other enterprises. Mr. Blatchford’s search-light 
was inconvenient, not to say intolerable, and he received the 
customary abuse bestowed upon every one who endeavours 
to awaken a self-complacent people to disagreeable facts. But 
patriots like Lord Cromer, Lord Cawdor, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Charles Beresford, and many others, were immensely impressed 
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by the new “tracts for the times,” and discussed the supreme 
and vital question on countless platforms. The lawyer at the 
Admiralty unwittingly rendered the greatest service by dismissing 
the ‘new scare” in the phrase invariably employed by that 
department whenever the situation is critical and our Govern- 
ment contemplates some conspicuous dereliction of duty. On 
December 15 Mr. McKenna told the public to “sleep comfortably 
in their beds,” thus repeating in terms Sir John Fisher’s im- 
perishable formula coined at the Guildhall two years ago on the 
eve of a startling development of German sea-power, which took 
our Admiralty completely unawares. We may note in passing 
that the General Election has already effected something. Lord 
Fisher leaves the Admiralty before the end of this month, when 
he will be succeeded by a great seaman in the person of Admiral 
Wilson, whose appointment has excited universal applause. 
Whether he will be able to cope with artful dodgers or respon- 
sible statesmen remains to be seen. 


Mr. McKewna’s despicable speech brought Mr. H. H. Mulliner 
into the field with a letter published at the end of this number, 
which has already appeared in several newspapers. 


roel _- It speaks for itself, and requires no comment from 
liner’s Inter- It b thi h id of th 
anditiin t bears out everything we have said of the 


Augean Stables in Whitehall, and proves to the 
hilt that there has been “treason in high places.” Note its 
effect upon Lord Cawdor, the best First Lord of the Admiralty 
of late years, who will be acknowledged by all parties—indeed 
we have even ventured to complain of it—to have keen singu- 
larly reticent on naval affairs during the last four years. But at 
Leeds (December 18) he declared that the state of the Navy “‘ was 
grave enough in all conscience.’ Our battleship Fleet had been 
cut down, while Germany was making enormous strides, adding: 

It is an appalling thing to have to tell the people of England that they may 
be in danger of conquest ; but believe me, unless you people of England take 
this question into your own hands and deal with it at once, the day may come, 
and in a few years, when, I do not say that you will be conquered—I do not 
believe the people of this country could be conquered—but you will be in danger 
of conquest, because you will have lost the control of the sea in your battleship 
power. I wish I could say that that was a mare’s nest. Believe me, it is not. 
Day by day, and week by week, others are catching up and passing your battle- 
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ship strength, and you have not one moment to lose. It takes at least two 
years to build a battleship. If another country is, year by year, building more 
ships than you can build, in a very few years it will be hopeless to pass them 
because they will have passed you clean away, and you cannot catch them if you 
are two years behind. 


The ex-First Lord of the Admiralty demanded some explanation 
from the Government as to the treatment of Mr. Mulliner. He 
had no knowledge of the details of the Mulliner correspondence, 
but the story was this. Mr. Mulliner, apparently a man of high 
standing, and the late manager of the large works at Coventry, 
where guns, gun-turrets, and gun-metal were manufactured, said 
that he went tothe Admiralty in May 1906, and informed the autho- 
rities that ‘he knew what strides the German Government were 
making in this class of work, and that unless something was done, 
and done at once, we should be caught up and passed.” 


Lorp Cawpor added words which will be echoed and re-echoed 
by all our readers, that ‘‘in his opinion Mr. Mulliner deserved 
the Order of Merit.” (It is, however, Sir John 


anes. , Fisher who holds the Order of Merit.) But what 
Cawdor’s 
Demand happened? The whole matter was hung up and 


concealed. Nothing was said about it until this 
year, when, under pressure, Ministers acknowledged that they had 
known of this great German advance in November 1908, two and 
a half years after it had been known by the Admiralty. Mr. 
McKenna acknowledged that he had known it in 1906, and that 
nothing had been done to compete with the enormous strides in 
German shipbuilding. Lord Cawdor reminded his audience that 
there was such a thing as impeachment in the past, and he was 
not sure that we ought entirely to forget the word to-day. He 
knew not on whose shoulders the blame lay, but there was un- 
doubtedly a very heavy burden to be borne. Mr. Mulliner had 
now come forward and related that his firm were expecting orders 
from the Admiralty. ‘He stated that it was known by his firm 
that, because of the information that he had given to the 
Admiralty—information meant for the saving of the country and 
the protection of the country—no order was to be given to the 
firm until he was dismissed from his position as managing director 
of their works. (Cries of ‘Shame’ and ‘Tyranny.’) We pride 
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ourselves on our sense of fair play. Was that fair play?” That 
gentleman had since left his position, and his firm had obtained 
the orders which they had anticipated. Lord Cawdor “ would 
say no more on that subject except that the people of England 
were entitled to an answer to that indictment, and they were 
entitled to an answer from those who had the responsibility in 
those matters.” Many days have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Mulliner’s letter and of Lord Cawdor’s demand, but 
the Government and Admiralty preserve a sinister silence. The 
concoction of the “Ure” required to clear Ministers of their latest 
crime evidently takes an unusual amount of time, so we must 
be patient, but we needn’t believe it when we get it. 


WuEN we went to press last month, the debate on the Finance 
Bill in the House of Lords was still in full swing, and the country 
Lords ana 2 enjoying the unusual spectacle of a Parlia- 
Finance Bill mentary discussion worthy of a great question. 

Ministers and their supporters did their best, but 
circumstances were too strong for them, and it is not their fault 
that they should have been as completely overwhelmed in the 
contest of wits as in the subsequent division. Nothing, perhaps, 
is more significant of the personal disinterestedness of the great 
majority of the British Peerage than the immense preponderance 
of Unionists in the Upper House, because any Peer, however 
mediocre, who consents to throw in his lot with the Lloyd Georges 
can count on a political career and on being jobbed into choice 
Ministerial billets whenever his side are in. Impostors like 
Lord Carrington easily attain Cabinet rank as Radicals. Lords 
Beauchamp and Lucas are accepted at their own valuation, 
while room is even found in a Government of all the talents for 
Lords Granard and Denman. None of these noblemen would 
have the ghost of a chance of promotion on the Unionist side. 
It is not wonderful that the Radicals should enlist several young 
Peers. It is marvellous that they do not attract more, and greatly 
to the honour of the House of Lords. The debate reached its 
appointed end on the last day of November, the closing stages 
being marked by several striking speeches, not the least note- 
worthy incident being the collapse of the Free Trade Unionists, 
most of whom wisely resolved to rejoin the Unionist Party, while 
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maintaining their academic objections to Tariff Reform. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, however, in the course of a funereal oration, 
announced that he should “take to the woods,” being completely 
out of sympathy with the proceedings of both parties. The 
defect of the debate was the inadequate prominence accorded to 
Tariff Reform, showing as it does that both Houses of Parliament 
are somewhat out of touch with the public, ten of whom are keen 
upon Tariff Reform for every one interested in the respective 
privileges of the two Houses—a subject of portentous import to 
Parliamentary pedagogues, which leaves the nation compara- 
tively cold. Lord Ridley opportunely reminded the Peers that 
the question before the country in January would be whether 
we wished to raise the necessary revenue by so-called Free Trade 
methods, as exemplified in the Lloyd-George Budget, or by 
Tariff Reform. Lord Faber dwelt, like every financial authority 
except those under special obligations to Ministers, on the 
alarming expoit of British capital abroad. 


Tue Bishop of Hereford, who can always be counted upon to 
say something exceptionally foolish, descanted on “the hungry 
*forties.” Lord Newton was equally effective 


Lord ar , 
Rosebery’s and entertaining, chiefly at the expense of Lord 


Volte Face Posebery, to whom he appropriately applied an 

extract froma British classic: ‘‘ Ruin stared me in 
the face. I took a desperate resolution. I left my home early 
one morning, with one suit of clothes on my back and another 
tied up in a bundle under my arm. [ arrived on the cliffs, opened 
my bundle, deposited the suit of clothes on the very verge of the 
precipice, took one look down in the yawning gulf beneath me— 
and walked off in the opposite direction.” That exactly described 
the conduct of the ex-Prime Minister, who had invited the Oppo- 
sition to advance towards the precipice, and when it was reached 
he executed a right-about-face. The finest speech from the 
Ministerial Bench was unquestionably that of Lord Morley of 
Blackburn, and we only wish we could do justice to it here, as it 
was, unlike other Budget speeches, a serious argument, couched 
in that lofty, nervous English of which Mr. John Morley was a 
past master, and it caused the keenest enjoyment to his audience, 
being all the more cogent from its studied moderation, its gist 
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being contained in this sentence: “I do not say at all, and have 
never promised, that this Budget will go right away to the 
Millennium, but I am quite certain that it will not bring Pande- 
monium, and I think that noble lords opposite are beginning to 
feel that their apprehensions were unduly aroused.” He ended 
with the statement that the curtain would not ring down the next 
night on a completed drama. ‘ We shall all know in our hearts 
that the note has sounded fora very angry and perhaps prolonged 
battle.” Lord Rothschild contributed a valuable because authori- 
tative speech on the effect of the Finance Bill on finance. “It is 
very easy to get money for foreign investment; it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain those sums for even the best English 
enterprise.” Lord James of Hereford, whose recent politics have, 
we fear, been considerably coloured by the somewhat inconsiderate 
manner in which he was ejected from the Cabinet when Mr. Balfour 
succeeded Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister, made a panic- 
mongering speech with an elaborate display of constitutional 
lore, ending with the declaration that he should vote with the 
Lloyd-Georgeites. Lord Swaythling, who was made a peer the other 
day, pretended to believe that the Budget was good for business 
and finance, and endeavoured, not very successfully, to explain 
away the general fall in British securities. 


Lorp AMPTHILL put the question of National Defence in the 
foreground, maintaining that the Budget should be referred to 
National the people because of its inadequate provision on 
Detieen this score. Eight months ago, of their own 

accord, Ministers told an awe-struck House of 
Commons that they had completely miscalculated the progress of 
German naval construction; secondly that Germany was develop- 
ing a power of shipbuilding equal to our own; and thirdly that 
our entire fleet must be reconstructed. Did the Government 
call on the nation to put forth their whole energy and might in 
order to meet this external danger? Did they shape their 
Budget to that end? Did they seek to unite all classes in a 
patriotic determination to discharge that first duty of all, the 
duty of self-preservation? ‘ They did none of these things; on 
the contrary, they chose the very moment of a national awaken- 
ing to a great peril, which had been observed for long by those 
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who made a study of these things, but not by the people at 
large, to provoke a bitter internal conflict, to stir up a class war, 
to embitter party animosity, all for their own party policy, and 
they had made the nation like a house divided against itself, 
instead of a united nation determined to sacrifice anything rather 
than imperil liberty and honour.” Why, one may ask, are such 
speeches as Lord Ampthill’s, which provoke sympathetic response 
in every patriotic heart, so rarely heard in Parliament? Is it 
because our Parliamentarians are too much absorbed in party 
conflict to concern themselves with national needs? Lord 
Denman, a minor Mandarin, commented on the absence of Lord 
St. Aldwyn (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) from the debate, which 
provoked the apt retort from Lord Ritchie: “ Where is Lord 
Joicey?”” The closing day (November 30) was opened by an 
eloquent if not a moving speech by the newly appointed Arch- 
bishop of York, who cleverly played up for Ministerial and 
Opposition cheers, which were abundantly accorded. He laid 
much stress on constitutional issues, and declined to regard the 
Budget as revolutionary, though he rebuked the levity and 
recklessness of its author as quite unworthy of a high position, 
but ended by avowing his intention of marching into the Lloyd- 
George lobby. 


Lorp Curzon, who has been in splendid form during the last 
few weeks, both in Parliament and on the platform, contributed 
oo brilliant speech—eloquent, courageous, and con- 
vincing. Ministers, he declared, were fighting for 
the principle that the House of Commons may send up any 
measure to the House of Lords, however dangerous, socialistic, 
and subversive, “and, provided it can be cramped within the four 
quarters of the Finance Bill of the year, we are to have no alter- 
native but to'passit. That is a novel, a revolutionary, and an intol- 
erable claim, and one which could never be acknowledged by that 
House, as it would reduce them to legislative impotence, as prac- 
tically any Bill could be labelled a Finance Bill, and in that way 
the Second Chamber would be eliminated from the Constitu- 
tion.” 
You have no right to give away without a struggle the rights and privileges 
which you have enjoyed, and which have been vindicated by many of your greatest 
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sanction still, You have no right to do this in the interests of the people at large. 
Remember, your surrender would now mean that nothing would stand in future 
between the people and the House of Commons, which, in other words, means 
the Government of the day. You would really be committed to a single- 
Chamber Constitution. That means a Constitution in which one Chamber can 
override the other without the necessity of an appeal to the people, and it 
would really be a natural and almost logical step forward for some Minister or 
some Government to come forward at a future date and propose that this 
Constitution of ours, which we have always thought the glory of the country 
and the wonder of the world, should be assimilated to the single-Chamber model 
of Bulgaria or Greece. 


These words, as we shall see, proved prophetic of Radical inten- 
tions. Lords Courtney of Penwith and Grimthorpe were almost 
the only two independent Peers to support the Government during 
the later stages of the debate. The Opposition case was wound 
up by Lord Cawdor in a first-class fighting speech, which traced 
out the socialistic parentage of the Budget, and demolished the 
Lord Chancellor’s review of the treatment of Liberal legislation 
during the last four years by the House of Lords. It is, indeed, 
no reflection on the many admirable speeches delivered during 
the debate to select Lord Cawdor’s as the most valuable to be 
placed in the hands of the elector, not only on account of its 
crystalline clearness, but also owing to its author’s exceptional 
capacity to put himself at the standpoint of the average man. 


Lorp Crewe replied at length on behalf of the Government, re- 
hearsing the hackneyed arguments so familiar on Radical platforms 
and in Radical newspapers, charging the Peers 
with constitutional colour-blindness, and suggesting 
that the impending decision would make it possible 
for the House of Lords to reject every Liberal Budget. But 
where the Radical speaker can be answered he is coy, and Lord 
Crewe prudently added, “I do not say that that would happen.” 
No sane person imagines that there is a ghost of a chance 
of anything of the kind happening, though Radical speakers are 
saying it upon every platform. The most interesting passage in 
the Colonial Secretary’s speech—how few people know that Lord 
Crewe is Colonial Secretary—was his reference to the suggestion 


The Con- 
spiracy 


that there has been a sinister kind of conspiracy, a plot, to lure your lordships 


statesmen and orators for two hundred and fifty years. I think there is a higher 
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into an impossible position. Perhaps I may be permitted to say I am in 
a good position to judge if that is so, and I think I can show you it is not so, 
breaking no Cabinet confidence in doing it, when I say that the great majority 
of my colleagues, including—unless I am mistaken—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, have been infinitely more sanguine than I have been all 


‘through that your lordships would pass the Finance Bill, and it was only at a 


very recent date that they recognised the possibility of the action your lordships 
are taking. That I think is conclusive proof that there has been no conspiracy 
to put your lordships into an impossible position. 


WE accept Lord Crewe’s statement unreservedly, but we should 
like to interpolate our version of the genesis of the present crisis, 
We agree with Lord Crewe that there was no “ con- 
spiracy ’’ on the part of the Cabinet to manceuvre 
the Lords into declining the Budget, but there was 
undoubtedly a ‘‘conspiracy” to bluff them into passing it, and 
the Cabinet, the Radical Press, and the Radical Party were com- 
pletely dumfounded on realising at the eleventh hour that this 
bluff had failed, and that the Lords would take up the gauntlet 
so offensively flung in their faces under the impulse of Messrs. 
George and Churchill, who have completely dominated the 
Government since their defeat of the Admiralty and Sir Edward 
Grey on the Naval Estimates in the Spring. We may add that 
the Twins shared the general surprise. The President of the 
Board of Trade, who exploits every social opportunity for poli- 
tical purposes, took enormous pains last summer to ascertain 
the probable action of the Upper House, and having completely 
satisfied himself, as the result of exhaustive inquiries in the wrong 
quarters, that though the legendary ‘“‘ backwoodsmen”’ were in 
revolt against the Budget and wished to throw it out, they were 
well under the control of Lord Lansdowne, and after loosing off 
their expletives in debate, the “‘mutineers” would come to heel 
in the division lobby, to the great glory of the Government. 
These crude calculations presupposed an imaginary struggle be- 
tween Lord Lansdowne and his followers. Having convinced 
himself that such was the position, and that the Budget was 
destined to become law, Mr. Churchill proceeded to convince 
Mr. Lloyd George and other confiding colleagues that the House 
of Lords would never face the music, and it was on this artless 
assumption that the Twins waged their ‘‘ Down with the Lords” 
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eampaign at Limehouse, Leicester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere, the idea being to humiliate the Peers by taunting 
them to reject a measure which the demagogues knew would pass. 
The Unionist Party would be so completely distracted and de- 
moralised by this abject surrender of the Upper House as to be 
unable to make any serious fight at the General Election which 
Ministers intended to spring upon us in January after the Budget 
had been passed but before it had been found out for the fraud its 
authors knew tt to be, and the Demagogues confidently counted on 
sweeping the country as in 1906. 


Arter reconstituting the Government the United Kingdom would 
be disrupted and the Empire dismembered, the Navy reduced, 
the Army practically disbanded, and, generally, 
the way paved fora Germaninvasion. It was a very 
pretty plot, but just as Lord Randolph Churchill 
reckoned without his host in 1886, when, in his own words, he 
“forgot Goschen,” and tried to destroy the Unionist Party at a 
critical moment of its fate, so his son also reckoned without his 
host and “ forgot Lansdowne.” Your demagogue invariably 
misreads a strong, quiet man who never blusters, means what 
he says, and says what he means, and having made up his mind 
that a particular course is demanded by public interests, is 
tenacious and immovable. That is, we believe an accurate 
account of the present crisis, which explains several mysteries; 
(1) the consternation of the Cabinet when Lord Lansdowne put 
down his amendment to the Budget; (2) the obvious alarm and 
fury of the entire Radical Party, who ought to be the happiest 
mortals on earth now that cx hypothest they have an opportunity 
of paying off old scores against “the hereditary enemies of the 
people.” They never dreamt that they would be brought to 
book by a cautious Whig—and this adds to their bitterness— 
though we did our best to enlighten them some months ago by 
emphasising Lord Lansdowne’s highly significant utterances in 
the summer as to the Lords’ attitude towards the Budget. Fortu- 
nately for us, bluffers always believe that other people are bluffing. 
Hence the general Radical misconception of the situation, and the 
brilliant prospects now opening before the Unionist Party in 
1910. We suspect that the moment Lord Lansdowne saw the 


‘Forgetting 
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Budget he said to himself in his own words what Mr, Chamber. 
lain said when he first saw it: “ This is an effort to knock the 
House of Lords out of the Constitution,” and resolved to act 
accordingly. Hine ille lacryme. 


Tur Lord Chancellor rose at the conclusion of Lord Crewe’s 
speech, and after the question had been put in the formal 
manner, the House of Lords divided, and there voted 


For Lord Lansdowne’s amendment . 350 
Against - gor “ge ey « 


The 
Division 


Majority . o> ter RO 
Our readers will remember that Lord Lansdowne’s amend- 
ment ran as follows: “That this House is not justified in giving 
its consent to this Bill until it has been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the country.”” That and nothing more. We make no 
apology for reproducing the Division List of our time, which 
cannot fail to interest our many distant readers beyond the 
ambit of the British Daily Press. We would call special atten- 
tion to one interesting phenomenon, viz., the large proportion 
of the minority following Lord Crewe who were either made 
Peers by or are members of the present Government. After this 
no one can say that gratitude is unknown in politics or is simply 
a lively sense of favours to come. We have distinguished 
Ministers and their own Peers by italics. 
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Tue crowded Ministerial benches of the House of Commons pre- 
sented such a doleful appearance at the first meeting after the 
doom of the Budget had been sealed ‘across the 


pet po corridor,” as to be almost comical. There was 
sl 9 hardly a kick in the whole party, while the Unionist 


Opposition was correspondingly elated. No single 
Ministerial prognostication had been fulfilled. The country was 
calmer than calm, and immensely relieved that the tension was 
over. Not a dog barked, not a cat mewed, scarcely a mouse 
squeaked. Where were the People? They had been summoned 
by one Hemphill of the National Liberal Club to assemble in 
their thousands and attack the Peers as they left the House of 
Lords after perpetrating the villainous deed, but the egregious 
Hemphill’s summons was issued on the wrong day; only a few 
misguided youths turned up, needless to say minus Hemphill, who 
were promptly dealt with by a handful of policemen. As the 
People were so pitiful, something must be done, and ac- 
cordingly the Prime Minister organised a solemn farce in 
the House of Commons (December 2) for the delectation 
of his woe-begone supporters, when, with much pomp and 
circumstance he moved a resolution, which contrasted most 
unfavourably with Lord Lansdowne’s. The Peers only desire to 
consult the people, but the Commons don’t care a dump about 
the people. They aim at setting themselves up as a Parlia- 
mentary autocracy, described by Oliver Cromwell as ‘the 
horridest arbitrariness that ever existed in the world.” Mr. 
Asquith’s motion, which was carried by the usual mechanical 
majority (349 to 134), ran as follows: “That the action of the 
House of Lords in refusing to pass into law the financial provi- 


sions made by this House for the service of the year, is a breach 
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of the Constitution, and a usurpation of the rights of the Commons ” 
(our italics), The Prime Minister made his usual “ massive” 
speech, as his utterances are invariably described in Radical 
broadsheets, which was gloomily cheered by his followers, most of 
‘whom realised that Westminster would know them no more. It 
was admirably answered by Mr. Balfour, who, however, risked his 
health by getting out of bed for the purpose, “ respectable” 
Radical newspapers charitably suggesting that the Unionist 
Leader was “ malingering!” 


On the following day (December 3) Parliament was prorogued, in 
spite of Mr. Asquith’s stout declaration some months back that 
the Peers should never “dictate a dissolution.” 
End of —— . ‘ ‘ 
Poisonous The King’s speech, closing the Poisonous Parlia- 
Parliament ™ent—as it will be known in history—was much 
as usual, save that Ministers had introduced an 
electioneering expression of regret that the provision to meet 
“the heavy additions to the national expenditure due to the 
requirements of Imperial Defence and Social Reform” had 
“proved unavailing,” and Radicals are so hard pressed for 
serious argument that they are actually exploiting their own 
sentence in the King’s Speech as evidence that his Majesty 
approves the Budget, and disapproves the action of the House 
of Lords in referring it to the people. The general lawlessness 
of the Party is perhaps best exemplified by this amazing threat 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s organ, the Nation (to which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself contributed a monstrous article 
denouncing the Navy a few weeks ago). ‘Should the people 
of Great Britain decide to lay their liberties at the feet 
of the Peers, the minority would instinctively act as their 
fathers acted two hundred and fifty years ago. Liberals would 
not directly pay taxes to any Power outside the House of 
Commons. Liberals would refuse to pay taxes so long as the 
sole taxing power of the representative House remained in doubt. 
Do the Lords refuse supplies to the Crown? Hundreds and 
thousands of Englishmen, Welshmen, Scotsmen and Irishmen 
will, if necessary, refuse supplies to them.’”? In other words the 
Radicals realise that they are in for a historic hiding, and are 
preparing to repudiate their taxes in order to punish the people. 
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So much for their devotion to Old Age Pensions. We trust this 
“ crystal” will be displayed on every Unionist platfom. 


TE platform campaign against the Peers was appropriately 
opened by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is the real leader 
of the Liberal Party, at a luncheon at the National 
Liberal Club, in which he let himself go in his best 
Billingsgate. We can make some allowance for the 
devilish temper of this foolish and foul-mouthed Demagogue now 
that his Machiavelian scheme for capturing the Government and 
making England an appendage of Wales has hopelessly miscarried. 
A few months ago, in the “ popular” days of the Budget, the Liberal 
Party was prostrate before Mr. Lloyd George as ‘‘the man of the 
future,” but to-day all that is serious and sensible in the Party are 
shaking their heads as they note the steady stream of secessions 
of influential Liberals all over the country in consequence of his 
vitriolic speeches, every one of which is worth thousands of votes 
to his opponents. May he speak every night throughout the 
General Election is the daily prayer of every Unionist. Even his 
immediate confederates in the anti-national plot, Mr. Harcourt 
and Mr. Churchill, are concerned at the vagaries of their colleague, 
who is evidently in a state of nervous excitement bordering on 
hysteria, ii not insanity. He seems physically incapable of 
making any accurate statement. The ‘‘ Demagogue of Berkeley 
Square,” to give Mr. Harcourt his proper designation, has 
relapsed into comparative silence, while Mr. Winston Churchill, 
realising that he can’t hope to compete for the Jacobin leadership 
against his friend at the Exchequer, is momentarily affecting 
moderation, and has devoted the past month to boring Lancashire 
audiences with dreary typewritten orations on the fiscal ques- 
tion, which have been somewhat superfluously advertised in the 
Unionist Press. There is an old saying to the effect that when 
Demagogues fall out honest men come by their own, and that 
our Demagogues are less solid than they were a month ago is 
evident from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s suggestion that 
unemployment has been diminished by the Budget, while the 
President of the Board of Trade has gone out of his way to 
assert that the Budget has had nothing to do with it. It must 
be intensely exasperating to Mr. Churchill that his political twin 
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should have cut him out with the “wild men” of the Radical 
Party, for whom he has so assiduously catered ever since he 
crossed the floor of the House, 


Mr. Asquitn, as titular leader of the Party, was accorded the 
barren privilege of setting forth its programme, presumably 
drafted for him by others, at a great gathering of 
the Caucuses at the Albert Hall (December 10), 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
presence of his “chief,” insolently described as 
‘‘the Prime Minister’s night out.” Imagine Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Balfour being treated in such fashion on 
such an occasion. When a Party leader has lost the outward 
respect of his colleagues, he can scarcely expect to command 
the confidence of the country. Great indeed has been Mr. 
Asquith’s fall since his admirable administration of the Home 
Office fifteen years ago, and his steady patriotism throughout 
the South African War. The Albert Hall pronouncement was, 
as might have been expected, an abject surrender all along the 
line to the Jacobins, There was not a single reference to any 
of those great national issues now engaging the attention of 
patriots, in some of which Mr. Asquith at one time simulated an 
interest. The head ofa so-called Imperial Government ignored 
the Empire and every aspect of national defence by sea and land. 
It was simply the speech of a narrow, ignorant, provincial Party 
politician, with the double object of tickling the shouters and 
catching votes. The shouters were delirious, but the Albert Hall 
programme will probably prove as disastrous in its main purpose 
as the ill-fated Newcastle Programme, which it perilously re- 
sembles. Any professing Unionist who in the face of this de- 
claration of war upon everything that Unionism stands for 
persists in dividing the Party and in presenting safe Unionist 
seats to Separatists will be a marked man for all time. Dr. 
Evans, the Tariff Reform candidate for Oxford University, has, 
as might have been expected, set a wise and patriotic example 
by abandoning his opposition to Lord Hugh Cecil. We refuse to 
believe that his action will be without its effect in other con- 
stituencies where men’s tempers have momentarily got the 
better of their judgment. 


The 
Premier’s 
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Mr. Asquith deliberately rehoisted the flag of Gladstonian 
Home Rule, to which he is known to be hostile, in order to 
catch the Irish vote in England, which was his 
in any event, and to secure the support of the 
Nationalist Party who responded to this barefaced 
bid by the following resolution : 


Re-enter 
Home Rule 


That we have read with great satisfaction the statement made by the Prime 
Minister on Friday last that full self-government for Ireland in all Irish affairs 
is the policy of the Liberal Party, and that the Liberal Party claims a mandate 
from the electorate to deal with the Irish question on these lines as soon as the 
“veto” of the Lords is cleared out of the road; We observe with great pleasure 
that this declaration of the Prime Minister has been universally denounced by 
the Unionist Press of England as a revival of Home Rule in its worst form and 
a return to the position of Mr. Gladstone; And, in view of those facts, we most 
heartily advise the United Irish League of Great Britain to use the Irish vote to 
support the Liberal and Labour Parties so as most effectually to contribute to 
the defeat of the House of Lords and the anti-Irish Party in the coming General 
Election. 


Mr. Asquith affected, like other English Home Rulers, to “save 
face’? by describing Home Rule as “a policy which, while ex- 
plicitly safeguarding the supreme and indefeasible authority of the 
Imperial Parliament, will set up in Ireland a system of full self- 
government in regard to purely Irish affairs. There is not, and 
there cannot be, any question of Separation. There is not, and 
there cannot be, any question of rival or competing supremacies. 
But, subject to these conditions, that is the Liberal policy.” In 
a pertinent letter to the Times, Mr. W. 8. Lilly reminds us that 
Home Rule is an alias for Separation.* Mr. Asquith’s unblushing 
appeal to the Celtic fringe to vote down the British Democracy 
was enforced by the usual promise to despoil jthe Welsh Church, 

* Mr. Redmond obligingly explained at Newry on June 16, 1897: 

“I remember when Parnell was asked whether he would, on behalf of the 
United Nationalist nation that he represented, accept as a final settlement the 
Home Rule compromise proposed by Gladstone. I remember his answer. He 
said: ‘I believe in the policy of taking from England anything we can wring 
from her which will strengthen our arms to go on for more. I will accept the 
Home Rule compromise of Gladstone as an instalment of our rights, but I 
refuse to say that it is a final settlement of the national question, and I declare 
that no man shall set a boundary on the onward march of the nation.’ ” 

And yet Mr. Asquith assures us “there is not, and there cannot be, any 


question of Separation.” The assurance is worthy of the Lord Advocate at his 
best. 
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which has figured in the official Liberal programme for twenty 
years, and is understood to deceive fewer Welshmen than formerly, 
He completely gave away the Radical case against the House of 
Lords by admitting that the Budget was not a Finance Bill, as it 
sought to provide funds for some future extensive, costly social 
policy. He had practically nothing to say on the vital question of 
Unemployment, and confined himself to a few sneers at Tariff 
Reform. 


WHie academically a two-Chamberleader of atwo-Chamber Party, 
the Premier substantially plumped for a single Chamber. After de- 
nouncing the revolutionary pretensions of the House 
Single- of Lords, he thus described the first duty of the 
Chamber . 
Autocracy present Government if successful atthe polls, though 
there was an underlying note of anxiety in his speech 
distinctly discouraging to his supporters: ‘‘ We shall, therefore, 
demand authority from the electorate to translate an ancient 
unwritten usage into an Act of Parliament, and to place on the 
Statute-book a recognition, explicit and complete, of the settled 
doctrine of our Constitution that it is beyond the province of the 
House of Lords to meddle in any way, to any degree, or for any 
purpose, with our national finance.” As the authors of the 
present Budget have taught us that practically any measure 
is “‘ Finance,” this policy would effectively eliminate the Second 
Chamber. But to make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Asquith 
added that while they had no intention of abolishing the House 
of Lords (the sale of peerages to Radical plutocrats is necessary 
in order to keep the Party in funds), they intended to abolish 
its legislative powers. ‘‘ The will of the people, as deliberately 
expressed by their elected representatives, must, within the limits 
of the lifetime of a single Parliament, be made effective.” This 
means Parliamentary absolutism. A Party elected on Chinese 
Slavery lies or Old Age Pension lies would be supreme and un- 
challengeable, and its first act would probably be to repeal the 
Septennial Act and to enthrone a Lloyd-George-Churchill-Ure 
régime en permanence. In this case we should be inclined to 
agree with the Nation that the democratic experiment had 
broken down in this country, and that some other mode of con- 
ducting our national affairs must be resorted to. 
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By a happy coincidence Mr. Balfour’s Election Address, techni- 
eally intended for the City of London, but actually a manifesto 
Se. Mili to the nation, appeared on the same day as Mr, 
pyrene Asquith’s speech. The public were thus able to 

compare the policies of the two leaders and the 
two Parties, one destructive the other constructive, and to draw 
their own conclusions as to their duty as electors. Mr. Balfour’s 
manifesto was, moreover, a striking triumph of mind over 
matter, and it was only his indomitable spirit which enabled 
him to write it while laid up. As it has been published 
verbatim in every newspaper, we need only say here that it 
breathes throughout the larger patriotism, and discusses public 
affairs with due regard to their relative importance. Whereas 
Englishmen would be ashamed of the Premier’s speech finding 
its way into the hands of the people of Greater Britain, every 
Unionist is only too anxious that Mr. Balfour’s Address should 
have the widest possible publicity throughout the Empire. As he 
pointed out, Ministers claimed that the House of Commons, no 
matter how or when elected, or however unpopular it might have 
become, should be **the uncontrolled master of the fortunes of 
every class in the community; and that to the community itself 
no appeal, even on the extremest cases, is to be allowed to lie.” 
The present attack on the Lords was merely the culmination of 
a long-drawn conspiracy to transform the British Constitution 
into a single-Chamber Constitution like that of Greece. Mr. 
Balfour was chiefly interested in the Budget as it affected the 
security and prosperity of the country and the employment of 
the people. After an interesting reference to the necessary 
reform of the Poor Law, the Unionist Leader dealt with Tariff 
Reform as the antithesis of the Budget. 

There are those who regard it as a paradox to say that Tariff Reform will 
stimulate home industry. It seems to me a truism. Only by Tariff Reform 
can you hope to retain Colonial Preference; only by Tariff Reform can you 
hope to modify commercial treaties in your favour. Only by Tariff Reform can 
you secure from unfair competition the home producer in the home market. 
It will do no injury in neutral markets, it may give valuable aid in protected 
markets. Is it credible, then, that it will not keep eapital here that would 


otherwise go abroad? Is it credible that if it does the demand for labour will 
not increase ? 
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It was unnecessary for Mr. Balfour to discuss other aspects of 
Tariff Reform. ‘The very fact that it is the first plank in the 
Unionist programme has prevented it ever receiving 
a” ” less than its due meed of attention, whether from 
| friends or foes.” Onthe Land question he declared 
strongly in favour of the development of small ownership. “As 
regards the Navy the situation remains grave, and the future is 
anxious. Ido not think the public will readily forget or forgive 
the lamentable negligence which so dangerously encouraged the 
very rivalry in shipbuilding which they [the Government] had so 
often and, I doubt not, so sincerely deplored.” It was the 
policy of the Unionist Party to maintain the Empire, the Union, 
and the Constitution, obligations “which gain rather than lose 
in force as time goes on. But we have more to do than 
merely to preserve what we have received. The world moves, 
new conditions arise, problems of Empire, problems of trade, 
problems of national finance, problems of national defence, 
problems of social amelioration, meet usin forms undreamed of a few 
years since.” Hach must be solved in its own appropriate way, 
but no substantial advance could be made towards the solution 
of any of them without a change of Government, and until “a 
Party is returned to office prepared to press through to the 
utmost of its force the policy of Tariff Reform.” Judging by 
the downpour of Ministerial speeches by which this country has 
been deluged during the last few weeks, none of Mr. Asquith’s 
colleagues, from Sir Edward Grey to Lord Carrington, are even 
dimly conscious of the existence of any of these problems, and it 
would be impossible to imagine any combination of men more 
utterly unfit for the leadership of a world-wide Empire or for 
the management of our national affairs at a fateful moment in 
our history. That the Urites will obtain a renewal of the 
mandate they have so grossly abused is simply unthinkable. 
The majority of Ministers are said to share the opinion expressed 
by Sir Robert Perks, one of the most sagacious members of the 
Liberal Party, that under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George 
they are marching to a “political disaster” which they have 
been too cowardly to avert. 
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Tue Unionist cause, which is the cause of country and Empire, 
is being stated day by day and night by night in the Press and 
on the platform with conspicuous and convincin 
Alan ability. Sins ‘Chietbite: Williaa debaies 42 
House of Lords, Lord Milner’s illuminating advocacy of Tariff 
Reform, Lord Cawdor’s dogged common sense, Lord Cromer’s 
appeal to all moderate men to rally against the forces of disruption 
and disorder, and the highly effective platform campaign of rank 
and file Unionist Peers, among whom Lord Willoughby de Broke 
has distinguished himself by his energy and capacity—have all 
combined with splendid spade-work by other people to roll up 
the enormous snowball by which we believe the Demagogues will 
be overwhelmed in the middle of this month. Commoners have 
been equally to the fore, and one wonders how Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. George Wyndham, and Mr. F. E. Smith—who 
receives less than his due from certain Unionist papers— 
to mention a few among many, manage after a long and 
exhausting Session to maintain their force and freshness. 
We would specially call our readers’ attention to the 
three following articles setting forth various aspects of the 
present crisis, and Would likewise urge them to read Mr. J. L. 
Garvin’s brilliant brochure, Budget or Tariff? which should 
inspire every Englishman and every English woman to work till 
they drop in order that the New Year may see a new Govern- 
ment. Recentevents have taught us that a vote for the Unionist 
Party is a vote for England. A vote for the Radical Party 
is a vote for Germany. The German Press cannot conceal its 
passionate desire for the triumph of the Urites and the downfall 
of England. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN, THE CRISIS AND 
THE CALL 


I do not believe in the setting of the British star, 
because I do not believe in the folly of the British 
people.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Finish the work we are in.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


To those of us who see in Mr. Chamberlain the strongest political 
man that the English-speaking races have brought forth since . 
Abraham Lincoln, his position in this crisis seems inexpressibly 
great. There is nothing in our history quite like its mingling 
of tragic and triumphant elements. To its moral grandeur 
there have been few things equal in any history. For the 
nation and all that therein is; for our naval safety and our 
entire dominion; for the whole power wé have cast about the 
world; for all that has made us glorious in past time or can 
keep us from disaster in the nearness of days to come—for all 
these the result of the coming elections may be as critical as was 
ever yet the issue of war. 

Between empire-makers and nation-breakers no more clean- 
cut conflict could be fought. In this business Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy and patriotism itself are one. With him and with his 
cause Britain and hers must stand or fall. That is what it 
has come to. There is no escape from that assurance. The 
destinies of a whole people, and not of one country only, but 
of the unexampled heritage that extends to every quarter of 
the earth and of the influence that flows round it with the 
sea, are visibly knitted up with the destiny of one man. And 
that man, struck as heavily as man may be and yet remail 
indomitable—who in his strong endurance during the last three 
years has borne more than is enacted in the brief laying down 
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of life—masters the very fate removing him from the open 
battle and sways the combat from which he is withdrawn. If 
we demand the Shakespearean stuff of things in real life we have 
it here. If history records anything to surpass the pathos 
and the splendour of this, we know it not. 

Yet of pathos it is better not speak at all. His career has 
nothing in common with weak words. Through a grim ordeal 
no one has heard weak words from him. No feeble syllable 
has been wrung. He has passed through it all with level 
courage and vision more and more serene, with unquenchable 
heart, with unbreakable will. It is tragedy indeed—sterner, 
deeper, stranger than dramatic genius can represent— but 
tragedy full of the “purifying power” that belongs to the 
higher spirit of it in literature, and turned by him to such 
issues as should lift the rest of us above ourselves for the struggle 
we are in. That is why he would not thank us for weak 
words even now or for “the whimper of sympathy.” 

He wants action. He wants action for the causes that in 
this crisis are the Empire’s and the nation’s and his. He 
wants nothing else. Instead of repining because he is not 
dominating the platform as of old, there is in this situation that 
appeal to the imagination and the heaits of men which ought to 
make Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership more inspiring to the Unionist 
Party than any open captainship of the fight even though it were 
his own. His name is the trumpet-call. His policy is the 
banner. The example of his whole career is instruction enough. 
The very instinct of the country tells it how urgent is the 
need for the utmost effort of every citizen with a spark of 
patriotic manhood in his soul or with one atom of fighting 
fibre in his body. And there are women in Britain still who 
can move votes if they will more powerfully than if they pos- 
sessed votes themselves, and who can work for a greater ideal 
than the exaggeration of sex in politics. It is the country that 
is at hazard. Our mere partisan controversies, so far as they do 
not bear upon the question of existence, are but a squabbling 
under a roof that may fall. 

The tariff and social reform, the Constitution, the Union, the 
Fleet, and the military part of national defence are all inseparable 
elements of one policy. It is the only policy which can preserve 
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the strength of the State and the happiness of the people, or shield 
the liberties and nourish the growth of the dominions overseas, 
or draw the Empire together, or save the very being of this 
island as an independent Power. The whole matter at issue is 


whether England, with all that depends upon her Imperial and 


commercial greatness, shall go forward or go under. The whole 
question is whether we are to vote effectively for England or to 
vote in effect for Germany—whether we are to vote down 
British security, to vote up German triumph in trade and arms 
and Empire. That is the heart of the controversy, and that is 
what during the next two weeks we have to make plain to the 
people. If Mr. Chamberlain’s name in all the circumstances of 
this hour could not nerve us as much as would his very presence 
in the fight, then we would have become a Party which even his 
immediate personality could not electrify. But Unionists, on the 
contrary, feel that he is with them though away. So far from 
being dispirited by the absence of the great combatant who could 
have swept the country in three weeks had he been able to tour 
the constituencies, they are fighting with an energy and enthu- 
siasm unknown for twenty years. If such a measure of success 
is secured as shall either throw this Ministry out of office or 
break its power for mischief, that result will be very largely due 
to the extraordinary paradox of Mr. Chamberlain’s present 
situation. 

The want of him on the platform is an immeasurable loss; 
and yet at the same time the fact that he is still a potent though 
invisible influence upon operations, like one of the Elder States- 
men of Japan—that he can think and act, will and decide, 
counsel and inspire—means an inestimable gain. That is the 
light in which the case ought to be regarded. The important 
thing is not that Unionist audiences are deprived of Mr. 
Chamberlain, but that Mr. Chamberlain remains to the Unionist 
Party. It is more completely identified with him and intensely 
vitalised by him than at any previous moment of its existence. 
Throughout the country men feel that Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
spiration rules the fight. Devotion to him is an incentive 
with great numbers of his countrymen to whom tenacious 
loyalty is a matter of course, who make no verbal professions 
about it and do not always fully understand why they are 
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moved. They do not consciously think in heroic or dramatic 
terms. But they feel that nothing in national policy was 
ever bigger or more urgent than Mr. Chamberlain’s cause, 
that the moral climax of no man’s career has been nobler 
than his is now, and they are as determined that he shall 
not have wrought and sacrificed in vain as that the national 
power and Imperial heritage whereto we were born shall not pass 
away by our default. 

They work, then, as though Mr. Chamberlain were in tiie 
midst of them. They fight as though he were looking on. For 
he is looking on, not as a passive observer, but as one who 
follows every turn of fortune, who knows every inch of the 
ground, who sees at once where a weak manceuvre is made, who 
perceives where a position needs strengthening, who knows what 
every one should do and helps every one to do it, whose military 
judgment, as it were, is still perfect, who holds steadily to main 
purposes through those confusions of the moment that tempt 
ordinary men to turn aside or to adopt disconnected tactics— 
who, in a word, 


Through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made and sees what he foresaw. 


It is certain that to history this will appear the wonderful 
feature of this crisis. It is a thing more remarkable and ani- 
mating far to those who have imagination for it than would have 
been Mr. Chamberlain’s ability to deal on the platform in those 
male accents of his with the falsetto shrieks of Limehouse or the 
pinchbeck moralities of the younger demagogue who is now 
affecting with extreme solemnity a sober contrast to his Celtic 
colleague. 

Men whose privilege it is from time to time to speak with 
Mr. Chamberlain still feel like those who came out of Chatham’s 
room, twice as efficient as when they went into it. From 
the first moment of the present struggle his mind was made up. 
He read the purpose of the Budget in a flash. Some of us will 
always remember the little luncheon party on Empire Day, when 
he discussed the Budget with his old grim humour and his old 
readiness of phrase. He summed up a somewhat long and com- 
plicated discussion thus: “ This Budget tries to knock the Lords 
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out of the Constitution.” It was also, as he went on to explain 
in other words, an attempt to knock Tariff Reform out of the 
controversy. Who else in a minute could have reduced the 
endless confusion and pedantry of the thing to its plainest 
elements in that way? His mind was never drawn aside fora 
moment. He regarded the Finance Bill as a supreme effort to 
shift the issue—as the crowning electioneering effort of the Artful 
Dodgers of Downing Street. 

He saw his way straight through the situation, To him the 
Finance Bill appeared at once to be what in fact it was—the last 
desperate alternative to Tariff Reform, the evidence of the 
bankruptcy of Cobdenism, the surrender to Socialism, the proof 
that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill were prepared to over- 
turn the Constitution, to break up the kingdom and cripple the 
Fleet, to let the whole Empire drift to dissolution rather than 
confess theimposture and end the practice of Free Imports. And 
as Mr. Chamberlain thought at the beginning of the controversy 
so he thought clean through the crisis. 

Who will ever forget the new revelation of the _lion- 
hearted nature of the man that was his letter to the Bingley Hall 
meeting ? There had been a day in August when the confidence 
of the Ministerialists after the High Peak election and the 
Limehouse speech reached the pitch of delusion. The Budget 
League was self-hypnotised by its own “bluff.”’ Mr. Balfour's 
real views were unknown to those who had worked up these 
orgies of optimism. Mr. Chamberlain’s position was still more 
seriously misunderstood by these enthusiasts. They thought 
they could ignore him at last, even in Birmingham, and then 
they took the one step that led them too far. It was announced, 
in the insolence of presumption, that Mr. Asquith would go to 
Birmingham and deal the death-blow to Tariff Reform by a 
speech at the Bingley Hal]. Thatwas the plan. It was destined 
to be a classic example of poetic justice in politics. It carried 
Nemesis within itself. Mr. Asquith went to Birmingham, and 
his speech and his meeting were a total failure, arousing the deep 
discontent of the extremists within his Party and marking the 
eclipse of his career. A few days later Mr. Balfour, at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s invitation, also came to the Bingley Hall, and sur- 
passed himself in the great speech which brought a new life into 
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the Unionist Party and restored a unanimity and enthusiasm 
worthy of its strongest days. But the whole success of that 
meeting was initiated and assured by the memorable letter from 
Mr. Chamberlain to his own people, read by his son from the 
chair. Into that document he condensed the whole of his policy 
and his spirit. The sentences were sword-strokes; and it was 
one of the moments of political life that are remembered when 
he expressed the wish that the House of Lords would throw out 
the Budget and force an appeal to the people. Therest we know. 
It is written in the public record of the last three months, 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and influence have become the 
life and soul of the Unionist Party. Tariff Reform, Imperial 
Defence, Imperial Union must be preached with supreme energy 
in his name and in his spirit during the next few weeks if the 
full measure of the victory we have now a right to count on is 
to be won. When Mr. Gladstone retired nearly sixteen years 
ago he ceased at once to be an active power in politics. When 
his personality was withdrawn from the Parliamentary scene his 
national influence seemed to be effaced. Home Rule had dis- 
appeared with him. His intervention in the Armenian Question 
hardly bore on any of the main tendencies of politics. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mind, on the contrary, never in his most active 
moments so completely dominated Unionist thought and energy 
as it does to-day. He it is who founded Tariff Reform, by which 
alone national existence and every Unionist cause can survive. 
If his Party conquers at the polls, to what he has done, sacrificed, 
and endured in the last seven years its triumph will mainly be 
due. We are living politically upon the fruit of his labours. 
In the few months after the last General Election, before his 
illness struck him down, he reorganised the Tariff Reform League 
and set in train a more methodical method of converting the 
constituencies. He created the conditions of present success, 
If his supporters have worked harder than ever for him in the 
last two years, he in return has been a rock of strength to them. 
And now though an absent figure he is a present inspiration. 
His name rings through every Unionist meeting, and the answer 
rolls back in fighting cheers. His letters are an asset to every 
Unionist candidate. His address once more to the electors of 
West Birmingham will be again a message to the nation. In all 
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the English-speaking world to-day there is none to compare with 
him. He is still ourcaptain of men. ‘“ Act well thy part: there 
all the honour lies.” Let us but play our little parts with a 
tithe of the courage, the constancy, the fortitude, and the will 
‘with which he plays his great one, and the issue of this combat 
will not be amiss. 

Who need say what depends onit? ‘Chamberlain is trying 
to save the Empire that Chatham founded,” said an American 
observer at the beginning of the Tariff struggle. Onlooking 
nations, seeing perhaps most of our game, asked themselves 
whether he could succeed. They knew that if he could not no 
other man could hope to prevail. . There would be no time for 
any other man to try. Evena Bismarck or a Cavour would 
come to us too late if after the disastrous delay of the last seven 
years we were to waste the few years that are immediately before 
us. We in this country have come pretty near the last hour of 
political opportunity. ‘A thousand years scarce serve to build 
a State: an hour may lay it in the dust.” In the case of old 
and famous communities like ours a time comes when the nation 
must reorganise itself or perish. After Waterloo, in the intoxica- 
tion of a success largely the gift of fortune and only partly the 
reward of our own efforts, splendid as they were, we forgot the 
laws of power. We decided to proceed in politics upon the very 
maxim we condemned in trade. We took as our principle of 
Government “high interest and bad security.” Or rather we 
exploited the interest to the full and hardly thought of security. 

We were deceived by our insular position, which had brought 
us vast benefits under conditions that have passed away. 

We were deceived in the same way by the good-humour of 
our masses; leaving them to breed and feed and read as they 
would; thinking that misery and degeneration might spread in 
the foul warrens of our cities and that we might safely continue 
to do less for our poorer electors and masters than any other 
Government does for its people; assuming that Englishmen would 
remain as naturally opposed to Socialism as though they all lived 
in country-houses. 

We were deceived by our short commercial monopoly and by 
the temporary triumph of Cobdenism in a single generation of 
abnormal conditions now utterly vanished. We were deceived 
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by the strange mental pharisaism from which Mr. Chamberlain 
shook us free. We imagined, for the most part, that we were 
the peculiar people of political economy, and that to us exclu- 
sively the sum of economic wisdom had been revealed. 

We were deceived by the size of the Empire. We forgot 
the inadequacy of its organised power and the smallness of its 
white population while our emigrants were streaming abroad to 
settle under foreign flags and our capital was largely absorbed 
in the development of foreign territories. Vast changes were 
transforming the world. Newactivities and policies were altering 
all the conditions of international power. Contrary to all our 
theories, commerce and diplomacy were swayed more and more 
by the peoples who had protection or conscription or both. 

The South African crisis which developed during Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s creative tenure of the Colonial Office did three distinct 
things. First, it called into being the German challenge to our 
sea-power—by far the most formidable menace ever yet directed 
against our national life. Second, it showed that the insufficiency 
of our military system renders us incapable of waging any effec- 
tive war in a great crisis. The Fleet alone never ended a war. 
It can only clear the sea. Adequate atmies to press home the 
victory and secure advantageous conditions of peace must be 
organised by ourselves or hired by our subsidies to allied peoples ; 
and the latter method is no longer practically available. Third, 
the South African crisis brought about the rally of the younger 
nations to the flag, and manifested the conditions of their 
destiny and ours. It was plain that England also had arrived 
at the point where she must reorganise or perish. 

That was the beginning of the Tariff movement. Mr. 
Chamberlain saw that some one must try to save the Empire 
that Chatham founded. He acted. For retrospect that is 
sufficient. Enough to add that the rival creeds, the Imperial 
and the Socialistic, the theory of political solidarity and the 
whole programme of disintegration, have worked out to their 
logical expression at last. 

Mr. Chamberlain ‘“‘ sees what he foresaw.” The whole country 
sees it. It will have to choose at the polls between the Unionist 
policy of definite reconstruction and the Radical policy of com- 


plete destructiveness. The Tariff is, as it were, a trowel. The 
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Budget is a crowbar. The Unionist policy means building up. 
The Radical-Socialist coalition means pulling down our traditions 
and our defence and breaking up the bases of our security. The 
nation, in a word, must choose in the next few weeks between the 
Empire-makers and the nation-breakers. 

All Unionist purposes are strongly constructive. Everything 
they have in view would increase prosperity and strengthen 
defence. The Tariff, in the face of foreign competition, would 
restore equality for British trade and labour. It would retain 
and attract capital, it would steadily expand business and 
work, it would lessen unemployment, it would raise wages, 
and it would decrease the cost of living relatively to earnings. 
Words fail to enforce enough the paramount necessity of 
making these things plain in every industrial constituency. 
Tariff Reform is and must be the dominating issue. No other 
must be allowed for a moment to obscure it in the eyes of the 
mass of the people. They must be told without ceasing that 
the Second Chamber is offering them a policy which means more 
work and wages instead of a policy that would deprive them of 
both. Preference, again, is constructive. It would build up still 
further by parallel action the production and prosperity both of 
Britain and Greater Britain, and would develop in every way 
the volume of exchange between them. In this and other ways 
Preference would lay the firm foundation for closer political 
relations within the Empire. 

The Tariff would be the master-key—the greatest of Imperial 
and social reforms to begin with, as well as of commercial reforms. 
Without it nothing thorough can be done. The bankers, who at 
first looked only at one side of this question, have had their eyes 
opened by the Budget. They thought they had nothing to 
gain by Tariff Reform. By comparison with the alternative of 
Socialistic attack, national impoverishment and naval decay, they 
now know the truth. The shippers also are awakened to the 
truth. They see that without Tariff Reform they will carry, in 
relation to the tonnage they own, a steadily decreasing proportion 
of the world’s trade. And does not Lancashire see? Nothing 
but the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s whole policy of Preference 
in Imperial trade and the development of Imperial resources 
can save Lancashire from being driven out of the trade of the 
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East, and losing India and losing all. The Tariff, again, is 
indispensable to naval finance as well as fiscal equality. By 
taxing our competitors as they tax us, it would secure from them, 
in cross-account as it were, contributions to our revenue more 
or less equivalent to the indirect tribute that their tarifis have 
extorted from us. The strength of our new system might be as 
effective as “ Dreadnoughts” in compelling those who do not 
want to sacrifice their immense interests in this market to abate 
the pressure of their naval rivalry. The Unionist Party is pledged, 
if returned to power, to take steps which would place the Fleet 
upon a footing of unassailable superiority, be the cost what it 
may. These and other measures would be constructive in another 
sense, since they would sustain that structure of our diplomatic 
alliances and ententes which will otherwise fall at a touch like a 
house of cards. Constructive isthe policy pioneered by Mr. Jesse 
Collings of reviving rural life by small ownership and the Tariff 
working together; and with the adoption of that policy by Mr. 
Balfour at the Bingley Hall the last article of the old Birmingham 
creed is incorporated into the Unionist programme. And in 
Poor Law reconstruction, which never can be successfully 
attempted until the Tariff is there to make more manageable 
the problem of unemployment, the Unionist Party, in the whole 
spirit of Mr. Chamberlain’s career as a pioneer of social reform, 
will go as far as effort that is both bold and sound can reach. 
We mean to make a new nation as well asa real Empire. Of 
this Mr. Balfour’s recent manifesto is the final pledge. 

Upon the other side there is now a more comprehensive 
doctrine of political destructiveness than has been offered since 
the French Revolution to any of the great nations of mankind. 
“Carthage must be destroyed—by itself.”’ That is the Budget 
programme. Commercial confidence is to be destroyed. As capital 
was further expelled, the interests of the people would be destroyed. 
For the enterprise that gives them employment and wages 
would itself be destroyed, simultaneously assailed as it would be 
by Socialistic taxation and untaxed foreign competition. Naval 
supremacy would be destroyed by Mr. Lloyd George’s resistance 
to “futile expenditure.” It is as certain as anything can be 
that in these circumstances our present diplomatic connections 
would be destroyed. Our international friends and partners, 
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with no sure support from an England ceasing to count, would 
have to make arrangements elsewhere and at our expense. They 
might be unwilling, but Lloyd-Georgeism would leave them no 
choice. The unity of the kingdom would be destroyed. Irish 
harbours would be placed at the disposal of German fleets; and 
this country, caught in the strategical nut-crackers as it were, 
would succumb to the very danger from which in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it required her utmost 
efforts toescape. This alwayshas been and it is the real inward- 
ness of the Irish Question. Our dominion in India would be 
destroyed by the increasing influence of Keir-Hardieism upon its 
government and by the belief throughout the world that our day 
was done. The historic character of Parliament and of the 
Constitution would be destroyed by a system which would 
demolish the rights of the House of Lords and substitute a 
Single-Chamber tyranny, making the House of Commons more 
and more a registration agency for Socialist caucuses. And the 
Empire would be destroyed. It could not endure. 

As between the Empire-makers and the nation-breakers that 
is the whole breadth of theissue. Let it be well understood that 
we do not separate the founder of our movement from the leader 
of our Party. Mr. Balfour is the executor of the policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the captain of the cause. So when the medieval 
cathedrals were created the architecture was designed by one 
hand, the structure was carried upwards by another, but he who 
drew the plan aud he who raised the fabric were brethren in the 
same faith; nor was the fame of the inspirer distinguishable from 
the honour of the builder when complete from crypt to spire 
stood the dream realised in stone. Shall Mr. Chamberlain indeed 
save the Empire that Chatham founded? Shall he save it now? 
Three weeks will tell. There is every sign that the vaunts of 
the boasters will be brought to nothingness, and that the people 
will destroy the Party of destruction. It is the seventh year of 
the struggle. Let the final impulse of the Unionist uprising 
carry to Mr. Chamberlain with the result of the poll from every 
part of the nation the word of victory—“ England yet! ” 


“Pro PaTriA.” 


THE NATION, THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE NAVY 


AN APPEAL TO THE ELECTORATE 


Principalities and Powers, 

Mustering their unseen array, 

Wait for thy unguarded hours: 
Watch, and pray. 


Wiruin the present month the British people will be called upon 
to make what is certainly the most momentous decision in their 
whole history. Upon that decision will depend the fate and 
future of England and her Empire. As in the great parable 
which forms the climax of the noblest dialogue of the deepest of 
all Greek philosophers, the soul of the nation has now to deter- 
mine its earthly life to come. If, ‘“‘darkened by folly and the 
desire for material enjoyment,’’ it chooses wrong, then no power 
of God or man can undo the tremendous consequences of that 
choice. For the election before us is not as the elections of the 
past. The issues that hang upon it are incalculably greater than 
have ever before been submitted to any people. There is not 
only the question whether the British Constitution is to be 
destroyed by sweeping away the bulwark of British liberty in 
the past, the House of Lords; there is not only the question 
whether the United Kingdom is to be dismembered; there is 
not only the question whether shipwreck is to be made of our 
industries and our material prosperity to satisfy the wild theories 
of Socialism; there is, above all, and before all, the question 
whether the British Navy, which in the past has stood between 
the United Kingdom and invasion or starvation as a pillar of 
cloud and fire, is to be further weakened or to be strengthened 
and reorganised to meet the now imminent attack. And it is 
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with the last question that I shall here deal, because it transcends 
in importance all the others, and because if it is not settled in 
the right way, all our Ententes and Alliances inevitably collapse. 
This is our last opportunity; pray God we may not throw it 
away. 

Posterity will blame, as they deserve, the politicians who 
instead of keeping this overshadowing issue steadily before the 
nation, have striven to hide and confuse it with every kind of 
Party cry. If the Liberal and Socialist harangues, with which the 
country is now re-echoing, and if the columns of the Liberal and 
Socialist Press be examined, it will be found that this one all- 
important subject of the strength of the Navy and the necessity 
of replying instantly to the German preparations is consistently 
ignored or dismissed with contempt. There is only one honour- 
able exception. Mr. Blatchford, editor of the Socialist Clarion, 
has for years never ceased to warn his country of the danger 
from Germany, and has published in the Daily Mail a series of 
articles on this subject, admirable for their force and insight, 
which are the best things ever written. Yet all his sincerity and 
earnestness and all his personal sacrifices in the nation’s cause 
have not convinced his Party. ‘Let us eat and drink, and dis- 
regard the future,” is still the watchword of Liberalism. It 
refuses to see the sword of Damocles trembling overhead. 

In the past there has always been a possibility that any act 
of popular folly might be undone. But on this occasion there 
isno such hope. The British margin of naval superiority, as I 
shall show, has dwindled to such a degree that a blunder at this 
critical moment will turn the balance of force decisively against 
ourselves. And the conditions of the whole world have been 
transformed. In the past, all through the nineteenth century, 
we could quarrel among ourselves, because we were not con- 
fronted with thoroughly armed and organised nations. We had 
the seas to ourselves. That state of affairs has passed away for 
ever. Again, in the past we had an undisputed industrial 
supremacy. That, too, has vanished as one of the results of 
Free Trade. To-day we are running a neck-and-neck race, both 
in naval armaments and in commerce with our great competitors. 
In commerce they are forging ahead; in naval armaments they 
are fast drawing up to us, Any mistake now when they are 
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pressing us so close will mean in these conditions, not merely 
defeat, but the end of England as a great Power. 

If the Liberal Party should unhappily return to office, their 
past record tells us what to expect. A Government of theirs, 
however constituted, will be at the mercy of the disarmament, 
Socialist and Nationalist vote. The coalition of these three 
sections, all thoroughly hostile to the deeper national interests, 
would put any Radical administration in a minority, and would 
consequently be able to dominate and dictate its policy. Even 
if high-sounding pledges are given—and as yet no Radical 
Minister has troubled to give them—it must be remembered that 
the Liberal Party was pledged ten times over in the past to 
maintain the unassailable supremacy of our Navy, and that it 
has not done so,* though it was not from 1906 to 1909 at the 
mercy of the Labour and Nationalist vote. But at the present 
moment much more than vague pledges is needed. There must be 
the definite promise of outlay on the largest scale upon the Fleet. 
Gigantic efforts are required. The consequences of four years of 
neglect and parsimony have to be undone, and at the same time 
further heavy German increases in expenditure have to be met. 
The outlook for the future is of the darkest, for the financial 
strain of these efforts will be cruelly felt, and it is not certain 
that our counter-armaments will not come too late. But we 
must arm or perish. 

The Radical party have not the slightest intention of making 
great efforts for the Navy. It is known that if they return 
to power, a First Lord will be sought, who will regard the 
cutting down of the Fleet with even more complaisance 
than Mr. McKenna has exhibited. Rumour mentions either 
Mr. Winston Churchill or Mr. Lloyd George for the office. 
Both have been captivated by the Kaiser’s blandishments, 
Both are bitterly hostile to a strong Navy, and ready to buy 
power and influence for themselves by sacrificing the Fleet to 
purchase Socialist votes. The hopes which once were reposed in 
Mr. Asquith’s patriotism and sound judgment must be dismissed. 
He has shown only too clearly in the past year that, like 
Habakkuk, he is capable de tout. We may take it as probable 
that unless the country passionately protests, one or other of 
* See Tables at end of this article, 
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these ‘‘ great twin brethren ” of demagogy will be the next First 
Lord. Hither of them will be worth a dozen “ Dreadnoughts ” 
to Germany. Mr. Churchill has derided the two-Power standard 
and declared that ‘at the present moment it has no meaning, 
and for this reason, that no reasonably probable combination 
against this country of any two existing naval Powers can be 
discerned ”—a statement which, as I shall show in view of the 
Triple Alliance, is something worse than a “terminological 
inexactitude.” Mr. Lloyd George is the author of the famous 
Nation article, in which he inveighed against the “futility” of 
naval armaments, and proclaimed that his “ Free Trade”’ finance 
could not meet the claims of both a paramount Navy and social 
reform. He has also told the world that he is a Baptist who 
hates preparation for war. 

To add to this danger of the rule of the Navy by a British 
version of M. Camille Pelletan—the notorious French Socialist, 
who in two years did such lasting mischief to the French fleet— 
we have the fact that the naval programme for the coming year 
is to be mercilessly curtailed. The Admiralty have not been at 
the trouble to prepare one; but it is well known that the inten- 
tions of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill, who will 
be omnipotent if they win this election, are that only four 
‘“‘ Dreadnoughts ” shall be begun for the British Navy. Of these, 
three represent “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ for the Colonial squadrons under 
the agreement with the Dominions, and of these again two will 
be paid for by Australia and New Zealand. Thus of the four ships 
which may be begun, one only will be for European service, and 
two only will be paid for by Britain. With such a programme, 
the two real leaders of the Liberal-Socialist coalition hope to have 
a large fund at their disposal for sops and doles to the Socialist 
Cerberus. That Germany will lay down four “Dreadnoughts,” all 
for European service, is nothing to them. We can only appeal to 
the British nation to exert itself to the very utmost to avert such 
a catastrophe as their control of our glorious Navy, and to pre- 
vent it by crushing the Liberal Party at the polls and refusing 
to commit national suicide. 

THE Navat Position.—I turn now to the naval record of the 
Liberal Party during its four years of office, and the position of 
the two navies, British and German, to-day. The Liberal Party, 
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by their own admissions, received from the Unionists a Navy 
four times as strong as the German. I have never defended—I 
even protested at the time against—the Unionist reductions of 
the Navy in 1905. But the total Unionist outlay on the Navy 
by vote and by loan was in 1904 £40,300,000; and in 1905 
£36,300,000. In those two years the German outlay was 
£10,100,000 and £11,300,000, so that the British expenditure, 
was up to the two-Power standard, and was from three and a 
half times to four times the German outlay. Those who put 
their trust in paper pledges felt confident in 1906 that Britain’s 
ascendency would be preserved by the Liberal Ministry, and 
could quote the following utterances in support of their faith: 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, November 6, 1904: 


We all desire to see a very strong Navy, having the full command of the sea, 
Mr. Asquith, November 1901: 


As the Navy is and must continue to be the main and ultimate safeguard 
both for our homes and for our commerce, any expenditure is both wise and 
economical which is needed for the maintenance of our command of the sea. 


Sir Edward Grey, March 31, 1905: 


The present (Unionist) Government . . . has increased the Army estimates 
and reduced the Navy estimates. . . . I confess that I am a little alarmed by 
statements which I have seen with regard to our reserve of naval guns. I wish 
before the Government began applying their doctrines of economy to the Navy 
they had applied those doctrines to the Army, where, I believe, there is a much 
larger and much safer field for economy. 


Lord Loreburn, October 14, 1905: 


If we lose command of the sea we shall be half starved; if we lose command 
of the sea we shall be largely reduced to idleness ; if we lose command of the sea 
we can no longer carry. 


Mr. John Burns, November 13, 1898: 


We cannot reduce the Navy, Without it the British Empire would be at an 
end and its colonies would be gone. 


And, speaking of the Army, on January 4, 1906, Mr. Haldane 
used words which were taken to refer also to the Navy: 


I have the authority of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to say—and he is 
an old War Secretary himself—that such stress does he lay upon efficiency that, 
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if necessary, he is prepared to find more men and more money for the promotion 
of efficiency. 


Such were the promises. What was the performance ? | 

It may be summarised as: follows. Continual reduction of 
the British Fleet while the German navy was continually increased. 
Early in 1906 the German Government laid before the Reichstag 
a new and enlarged Navy Bill, increasing the size of the German 
warships to be built, and considerably expanding the German 
naval expenditure, which was to rise to £12,000,000. Of this, 
£5,300,000 was to be devoted to new construction. The outlay 
was steadily to advance for a long term of years. “ Dread- 
noughts,” instead of small battleships, were to be constructed 
for the German navy. The North Sea Canal was to be enlarged 
to take the new ships, and a large number of additional docks 
for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” were to be built.. The Liberal reply to this 
programme was a heavy reduction of the British naval 
programme. Though the first-class battleship Montagu was 
lost at sea in the summer of 1906, one of the “‘ Dreadnoughts,” 
voted under the 1905 programme by the Unionists, was 
abandoned. The 1906 programme, which originally had stood 
atfour * Dreadnoughts,”’ was cut down to three, notwithstanding 
the warnings which the Admiralty and the Government had 
received from Mr. H. H. Mulliner in May 1906, of the colossal 
preparations proceeding in Germany. The destroyer and sub- 
marine programmes were heavily reduced, though Germany 
had just increased her destroyer programme from six boats 
laid down annually to twelve. Thus, in the year 1906, by 
the action of the Liberal Government, the Navy was weakened 
by the loss of three first-class fighting ships (one lost at sea and 
not replaced, and two “ Dreadnoughts’” abandoned). The 
expenditure on the Fleet by loan and vote fell to £33,800,000, of 
which £10,800,000 was voted for new ships. The Ministry 
announced that it would prevent a future increase of expendi- 
ture on the Navy by inviting the great Powers to disarm, and 
that it would lay down only three battleships at the very 
utmost in 1907. Ministers dilated on the enormous cost of the 
Fleet and the strain which it imposed on British finances, and 
120 Liberal members of the House of Commons, led by Sir Jobn 
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Brunner, Mr. Schwann and Mr. Lehmann, insisted that the naval 
reductions should be carried yet further. 

The suggestion of disarmament was received with a storm of 
ridicule and contempt in Germany. The cries of distress at the 
cost of the British Navy raised by British Radicals gave new 
inspiration to the Big Navy party in the Fatherland. A vehement 
campaign for a yet stronger navy began, and the Reichstag was 
dissolved largely on the Big Navy issue. Whereas the British 
nation in 1906 had returned an anti-imperial, anti-national majo- 
rity—though the nation knew not what it was doing—Germany 
in 1907 returned an imperialist and strongly national Reichstag, 
and it was plainly intimated on the eve of the Hague Conference 
that during the year the German Government would bring in a 
fresh Navy Bill. England by disarming had only encouraged 
Germany to arm. Ministers and the Radical Party affected to 
believe, and perhaps did really believe, that the German Govern- 
ment was merely “bluffing,” or else that its preparations arose 
from distrust of Britain. To remove that distrust they pro- 
ceeded to disarm still further, and offered Germany every con- 
ceivable concession at the Hague Conference. The Navy Estimates 
of 1907 and loan expenditure in England showed a fresh decline 
to only £32,600,000, whereas the German outlay rose to over 
£14,000,000. For new ships England voted only £9,200,000 
against the German outlay of £6,200,000. The tonnage of 
sea-going vessels laid down in England in 1907 was actually less 
than that laid down inGermany. Itwas the first time in British 
naval history that a British Government had been content with 
a naval programme smaller than that of a single other Power. 
All through this year preparations on the most gigantic scale 
were going forward inthe German yards and steelworks to in- 
crease the output and accelerate the speed with which guns and 
ships could be completed, while at home, the British Govern- 
ment, wilfully blind to what was actually happening, prated of 
disarmament. 

The surrenders at the Hague, made to curry favour with 
Germany and induce her to stop building ships—the old method 
of throwing sops to the enemy tried by Ethelred the Unready— 

gravely damaged the naval position of our country. The German 
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representatives obtained such modifications in the laws of naval 
war as would assist them in a future struggle with England. An 
international prize court was set up to hamper the operations of 
our cruisers. When we attempted to gain a point, as on the 
question of the use of mines, the Germans were obdurate. The 
Ministry have never been denounced as they deserve for their 
action in this Conference, but the fatal consequences will be expe- 
rienced on that day when Germany strikes. 

During’1906 and 1907 the ‘redistribution of the British Fleets,” 
which actually meant the cutting down of the squadrons in com- 
mission, and the division of our forces into a number of little 
packets, that could be attacked and destroyed in detail, was 
carried out. Dockyards in the Colonies were closed and aban- 
doned. Stores were sold off or were used up and not replaced. 
The reserve of ammunition and guns was depleted. The works 
at Rosyth were abandoned. The efforts of long years were 
undone in a few months, almost without remonstrance and 
protest—though the National Review from first to last protested. 
Few realised what was in progress. The British coast-defences 
were gravely weakened in two distinct ways, by the removal of 
euns from them—for which Mr. Haldane and Admiral Sir John 
Fisher must be held jointly responsible—and by the scrapping 
of our mine defences. The spirit of comradeship, loyalty and 
discipline in the Navy was shattered by events upon which I will 
not dwell, because they are familiar to all. The destruction of 
the coastguard was begun in stealth, and has been pushed steadily 
forward, thereby saving a few hundred thousand pounds at the 
cost of increasing discontent on the lower deck, which, after all, 
has some claim on our affection, admiration, and sympathies, 
and of increasing risk of loss of life from shipwrecks on our 
coast. There are now long stretches of our seaboard where the 
coastguard stations are closed, where there is none to see the 
signals of distress, or to come to the aid of perishing men with 
the rocket apparatus. But what are the lives of British officers 
and seamen in the merchant service worth compared with a saving 
in cash on the estimates ? 

At the close of 1907 a new and stupendous German Navy 
Bill was introduced. It alone, if nothing else had served, should 
have startled Ministers from their criminal slumber, and reminded 
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them of the duty and necessity of keeping their solemn pledges. 
The German annual programme was raised from three “‘ Dread- 
noughts” to four. The expenditure was gigantically increased, 
and was to rise to £23,000,000 in 1911. The outlay on new ships 
for 1908 was to be £8,300,000. This Bill was voted with little 
or no resistance; indeed, it was denounced by the German Navy 
League as quite insufficient. The British Government had it 
before them when they produced their estimates for 1908. They 
could no longer be under any delusions. The decrease in British 
naval expenditure of nearly £8,000,000 between 1904 and 1907 
had been followed by an increase in German expenditure of 
£6,500,000. Such were the practical results of entreating 
Germany to disarm and showing her the way. But the Radical 
Party wanted money for Old Age Pensions, while its promises of 
economy and reduction of taxation were too fresh in the memory 
of all to be repudiated as yet. It sacrificed the Navy to find 
money, and replied to the enormous German proposals by re- 
ducing the British programme for 1908 to two ‘“ Dreadnoughts.” 
It only infinitesimally increased the British naval expenditure 
to £33,200,000. The British programme in 1908 was just half 
the German one. The sum devoted to new ships was but 
£8,600,000, or little more than the Germans were voting. But 
Ministers, one and all, still insisted that they would loyally 
maintain the strength of the Navy, and on March 3, 1908, Mr. 
Asquith declared : 3 


The standard which we have to maintain is that which would give us 
complete and absolute command of the sea, as against any reasonably possible 
combination of hostile Powers. 


On March 10 he added: 
We must maintain the unassailable supremacy of this country at sea. 


Warned by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Bellairs of the gravity 
of the situation and the unprecedented efforts that Germany was 
making, he complacently asserted that the German programme 
was only a “paper” one. Told that in 1911, on existing pro- 
grammes, Germany might have a positive advantage in ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts,” he gave the singular assurance, that he would make 
such provision in the British programme of 1909 that the German 
superiority ‘‘ would not become an actual fact.” So that ‘‘the 
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unassailable superiority” of the British Navy as against any pos- 
sible combination—and a very powerful one existed in 1908— 
would mean in his view a bare superiority in “‘ Dreadnoughts” 
to a single Power, Germany. 

Mr. Asquith’s weakness at this juncture had, however, this 
indirect merit. When Britain laid down only two “ Dread- 
noughts,” though Germany was voting four, it was impossible 
for any sane German to imagine that England was planning 
aggression. If the German armaments were due, as British 
sentimentalists and disarmament-mongers professed, to suspicion 
and misunderstanding, the suspicion and misunderstanding must 
have been removed by this fresh weakening of the British fleet. 
But what was Germany’s response to the programme of two 
British ‘‘Dreadnoughts”? It was to order, or begin, not four, 
but seven or eight enormous ships. It was to take in hand the 
programme not only of 1908, but of 1909 as well—to anticipate 
by many months the ships which should have been begun in 
1909. We have Mr. McKenna’s authority for this statement. 
In the House of Commons, on March 16 of last year, he said 
with regard to these four additional German battleships, ‘I know 
that two are not laid down, although for these two materials, 
I believe, have been collected, and armaments are in course of 
construction. With regard to the other two, I know that one is 
actually laid down, and as regards the other, or fourth ship, I 
do not know.” Thus in the course of the three years 1906-8, 
during which the Radical Party had been in power, trying their 
policy of disarmament, England had ordered or laid down 
8 “ Dreadnoughts” to the 12 or 13 “ Dreadnoughts” ordered or 
laid down by Germany. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in the National Review, 
and it has been admitted by Ministers, that full and complete 
information of the special German preparations reached the 
British Government in November 1908. They then learnt, 
partly by accident, though the full story for obvious reasons 
cannot be told, of the German ships that had been secretly begun, 
of the enormous extensions at Krupp’s, of the remarkable advance 
of the German yards in power of rapid construction. They knew 
in November 1908 that Germany was able, as they stated in the 
naval debates of March 1909, to build as rapidly as England. 
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They could be under no misconceptions as to the real nature of 
her intentions. Not once or twice, but repeatedly, she had 
spurned their entreaties to her not to build so fast, but to allow 
them to launch out into a heavier expenditure on social re- 
form. They had seen her in the autumn and winter of 1908-9 
menacing France and Russia with war, if those Powers ventured 
to support Servia in the Balkan crisis. They had witnessed 
the complete failure of Sir Edward Grey’s ill-starred attempt 
to call a European Congress to deal with that crisis—a 
failure due to the weakness of British armaments which they 
had themselves produced. But they would not act promptly. 
Having committed the nation to the vast expenditure on Old 
Age Pensions, and being debarred from Tariff Reform, they 
decided once more to sacrifice the fleet, to postpone their 
counter-preparations, to gerrymander the Navy Estimates for 
1909, and to vote an altogether insufficient increase in ex- 
penditure. 

In March 1909 the British Navy Estimates were produced. 
The total expenditure by vote and loan was fixed at £35,700,000 
against a German expenditure of nearly £20,000,000. For new 
ships and guns the amount voted was only £10,200,000 against 
the German vote of £10,700,000. In 1908 for the first time the 
British programme of large armoured ships was half that of a 
single Power, Germany; in 1909 the British expenditure on new 
ships was for the first time below that of the same single Power. 
The Radical party had created two new naval records. Knowing 
the efforts that Germany was making, and having aroused alarm 
throughout the country by their speeches, Ministers put off to 
some future date the enormous increase in expenditure that was 
required. The number of British ‘‘Dreadnoughts” to be laid 
down in the year was only four, and though provision was made 
for beginning an additional four in April 1910, not a halfpenny 
was voted for these ships nor was their construction definitely 
promised till July 1909. Not one of them had been actually 
ordered down to December 1, of last year, though it has been 
practically admitted by Ministers that the completion of a British 
battleship in less than thirty months cannot be calculated upon 
with complete certainty, and though it is vital that these ships 
should be at sea at the end of March 1912, 
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To recapitulate, we may contrast the naval expenditure in 
England and Germany in the two years 1904 and 1909: 
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Total Expenditure. Expenditure on New Ships Voted. 


ENGLAND : £ £ 
1904 40,300,000 13,500,000 
1909 35,700,000 10,200,000 
Decrease £4,600,000 £3,300,000 

GERMANY : & & 
1904 10,100,000 4,600,000 
1909 19,600,000 10,700,000 
Increase £9,500,000 £6,100,000 


The comparison is sufficiently startling. And it became more 
startling when we remember that in 1904 the expenditure on the 
British Navy was maintained without any draft on the sinking 
fund—that last reserve for national emergencies. In 1904 the 
sum allotted to the National Debt charges stood at £27,000,000. 
In the present year it has been lowered to £24,500,000. 

For 1910 Germany has already sanctioned an expenditure 
on her navy of close on £22,000,000, of which £12,100,000 will be 
devoted to new ships. Four super-“‘ Dreadnoughts’’ will be laid 
down, or, not improbably, have been ordered or laid down 
already. If the statements in the Radical Press with regard to 
the British programme for the present year are correct—and 
there is good reason to think that they represent the intentions 
of the Cabinet, should it be successful in deluding the country into 
returning it to power—we have seen that a programme of four 
British super-“‘ Dreadnoughts,”’ of which three will be destined for 
Colonial service, is all that can be looked for. The situation in 
European waters when the British and German ships of the 1910 
programme are complete—and Germany can build by the admis- 
sion of Ministers as fast as ourselves—will be this: 


Britain. Germany, 
‘* Dreadnoughts ” and super-“‘ Dreadnoughts” 21 17 
The British ships will mount 202 heavy guns, and the German 196. 


And these figures assume that there is no further acceleration or 
anticipation of the German programme. That is the situation 
as it will exist about March 1913. There is no “unassailable 
superiority ” here. There is, on the contrary, the barest possible 
margin against accidents and runs of ill-luck. Japan on one 


day lost two first-class battleships and nearly lost a third. A 
little luck on the part of the German torpedo and mining divi- 
sions, and our advantage in ‘“ Dreadnoughts” will have gone. 
As it is, our ships are less heavily armed than the German; they 
carry no powerful medium gun, and are pronounced for that 
reason by the Engineer an “experiment ”’—an experiment in 
which, by the way, the world has not followed us. 

Outside Europe, we shall have three ‘“ Dreadnoughts,” but 
they will be useless in the hour of crisis, because the issue will 
probably have been decided before they can arrive in Europe. 
At home we shall have a large number of older ships, but with 
each year that passes the military value of these vessels is 
diminishing, and by 1913 it will not be great. In Mr. McKenna’s 
words, ** there will come a day when by an almost automatic 
process alliships of an earlier type than the ‘Dreadnought’ 
will be relegated to the scrap-heap. The maintenance of our 
superiority will then depend upon our superiority in ‘Dread- 
noughts’ alone.” For absolutely the first time in our whole 
naval history, a single foreign Power has drawn close up to us 
in the total of first-class fighting ships, and for absolutely the 
first time in our modern history that Power can build as rapidly 
as ourselves. That is a new and tremendous fact which vitally 
influences the situation. In capacity to construct with rapidity, 
the United States Navy Department brackets together the three 
Powers: England, Germany, and Japan, and thus confirms Mr. 
McKenna. While the hare has been sleeping, the tortoise has 
overtaken it. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Position.—So far we have considered 
Germany alone. But the fact has now to be faced that Germany 
has allies and that England has none in Europe. Both Austria 
and Italy are bound to Germany by the Triple Alliance, and 
though neither of these Powers is ill-disposed towards England 
—indeed Italy is by tradition one of our friends—yet they may 
be compelled by circumstances to throw in their lot with 
Germany. In 1804 Spain had no cause of quarrel with 
England, but by the pressure Napoleon brought to bear upon 
her, he obtained her co-operation against Britain. In 1864 
Austria could only lose by assisting Bismarck in an attack upon 


Denmark. But none the less, by clever diplomacy, Prussia 
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forced the hand of Francis Joseph and entangled him in an 
unnecessary and dangerous war. Again, in 1870 Bavaria had 
no grievance against France—her traditional ally—but Bismarck 
manipulated the wires so deftly that she was compelled to 
tharch against Napoleon III. Indeed she took up Prussia’s 
quarrel with fervour, and the Bavarian troops were foremost in 
the fighting. These instances warn us that Germany will 
probably be able to use her existing alliances when she needs 
them, even though the deeper ulterior interests of the Powers 
concerned may thereby suffer. 

But if Austria and Italy should support Germany in a naval 
war, the position of this country will become one of unimaginable 
- danger. No allowance whatever has been made for the naval 
strength which these two Powers will be able to throw into the 
scale. We have seen that in 1913 the total British strength in 
Europe will be twenty-one “ Dreadnoughts” to seventeen German 
ships of the same class. But Italy and Austria are building or 
preparing to build four “ Dreadnoughts” apiece. As Mr. McKenna 
stated on July 26, 1909, in the House of Commons, “their (the 
Austrian Government’s) declarations, their acts, all point beyond 
doubt to the conclusion that the Austrian programme of four 
battleships of the largest size is, like the Italian programme, an 
actual reality.” The four Italian ships are actually ordered and 
two of them are under construction. The Austrian ships cannot be 
begun till the summer of the present year, and cannot all be com- 
plete before 1914. But it is quite possible, and indeed probable, 
that four of the Italian and Austrian “ Dreadnoughts” will be 
ready for sea in 1913. In that case, remembering the alliance 
between Italy, Austria, and Germany, these ‘ Dreadnoughts” 
will need to be watched, and a heavy British detachment for 
that purpose becomes essential. 

But Italy and Austria have other effective fighting ships 
besides ‘“‘Dreadnoughts.” Between them they have 3 ships 
of the “Lord Nelson” type and 12 older but formidable 
battleships, so that they could jointly place in the Mediterranean 
a force of I9 battleships, of which four would be “Dread- 
noughts.” The German force in the North is, as we have seen, 
17 “ Dreadnoughts” and, in addition, 20 older battleships. The 
British: force to meet these fleets, excluding the Colonial “ Dréad- 
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noughts” and accepting the Radical version of the coming 
British programme, will be 21 ‘Dreadnoughts,” 2 “Lord 
Nelsons,” and 38 older battleships. If we send to the Medi- 
terranean 4 “ Dreadnoughts,” the 2 “Lord Nelsons,” and 10 
of our older battleships, we are left in the North Sea with but 
17 “Dreadnoughts” and 28 old battleships, to face the 17 
German “ Dreadnoughts” and thé 20 older German battleships. 
The odds against Germany have thus enormously diminished. 
Our margin in “Dreadnoughts” has entirely disappeared and 
we depend for success on our old ships. Every single battle- 
ship kept in fair repair is included on our side, though it is 
extremely doubtful whether we could man so large a force. If 
the Germans accelerate their programme, as they easily may with- 
out our knowledge, the British situation would be desperate. 

But, it will be said, France and Russia are our friends, and 
they may be trusted to come to our aid. Those who argue thus 
forget the conditions which prevail to-day. They have been set 
forth by Professor Wilkinson, in that admirable study which I 
commend to all, Britain at Bay: 


Against the combination of Germany and Austria, Russia, which has hardly 
begun to recover from the prostration of her defeat by Japan, is helpless; while 
France, with a population much smaller than that of Germany, can hardly look 
forward to a renewal single-handed of the struggle which ended for her so 
disastrously forty years ago. 


In view of our present military weakness, and the delay that 
would elapse before any strong force of British troops took the 
field upon the Continent, we cannot expect France to risk her 
existence in such a terrible struggle. If we won at sea from the 
start, it might be quite another question. But on the figures I 
have given, there is no moral certainty that we shall win. Russia, 
as we know, last year preferred to abandon Servia rather than 
tisk war with Austria and Germany. Andthe example of France 
under Napoleon III. is a warning that a State which cannot 
protect itself cannot look to others to come to its aid in the hour 
of need. Napoleon, in July 1870, was on the very eve of con- 
cluding a definite alliance with Austria and Italy, and his 
soldiers were under the impression that they could count upon 
Austrian and Italian help. But they were beaten at the outset, 
and the help never came. 
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As for Japan, our alliance with her is limited to war in Asia 
arising out of causes which have no relation with a possible 
German attack. It would not become operative, and may there- 
fore be dismissed. 

To sum up, Germany already has allies in Europe. England 
has none. With the German allies there is every reason to hold 
that, failing the most determined efforts on our part, Germany 
will be able to place at sea as many “‘ Dreadnoughts” as our- 
selves in 1913, and she may even be able to place more. The 
return of our three ‘‘Dreadnoughts’”’ detached in the Pacific 
would provide a reinforcement, but there is danger of its 
coming too late to influence the decision of the conflict. Never 
before has the British nation been in a position of such peril. 

THE STANDARD OF STRENGTH.—The peril has arisen from the 
Radical Party’s conduct in abandoning the two-Power standard 
of strength. As laid down by Lord George Hamilton in 1889, 
and stated by him without any kind of protest on the part of 
Liberal ex-Ministers, it was, “ that our establishment should be 
on such a scale that it should at least be equal to the naval strength 
of any two other countries . . . For the purpose of meeting... 
unexpected blows we should have a considerable margin of reserve.” 
This standard, he added, with perfect truth, was “ the paramount 
idea underlying the utterances”’ of all past Prime Ministers and 
First Lords. It was interpreted for some years as requiring a 
25 per cent. superiority in battleships over the next two strongest 
Powers, with a very large superiority in torpedo craft and 
cruisers. Under the Unionist administration of 1900 it was 
reduced to a superiority of 10 per cent. in battleships, and I 
repeatedly protested against the military danger of such a re- 
duction. Under the present Liberal administration, it has been 
abandoned altogether. On May 26, 1909, Mr. Asquith definitely 
excluded the fleet which stands next in strength to Germany— 
that of the United States—on the ground that distant fleets were 
not to be counted “‘as having the same effective value as a fleet 
which has its base 300 or 400 miles away.” 

The fact is, as the slightest reflection on the strategical diffi- 
culties of a campaign against such a distant fleet will show, that 
the British Navy would have to detach against it superior forces 
which, acting at an enormous distance from their main bases in 
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this country, would be at the utmost disadvantage. For the 
safety of our Dominions and our Empire, we are bound to meet 
any enemy on his own coast. If once we are unable to do this, 
then that “full command of the sea” which even Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman thought vital in 1904—that ‘“‘complete and absolute 
command of the sea” which Mr. Asquith postulated in 1908— 
has passed from us, with consequences that may well be fatal to 
our existence. But Mr. Asquith has evidently not the smallest 
intention of meeting such a distant enemy on hisown coast. He 
would let the Empire perish, and permit that enemy to attack 
us in home waters. That is his new strategic policy. 

Taking the two next strongest Powers to ourselves, Germany 
and the United States, the number of “ Dreadnoughts” which 
they will have ready or under construction this year will be 
twenty-seven to our twenty-four (including, as is only fair, our 
three Colonial service ‘‘Dreadnoughts”). In the number and 
fighting strength of its older battleships, the combination is 
actually superior to ourselves as it has forty-two ships to our 
thirty-eight. That is the pass to which we have been brought 
by four years of neglect of the Navy and “economy ” in arma- 
ment, when in every other direction our Government has been 
pouring out the taxpayers’ money as if it were water. 

A standard such as the Government wishes to set up, of 
equality to some two Powers arbitrarily selected, is of not the 
slightest military value. The two Powers chosen might be 
Germany and China, in which case we should not be certain of 
any preponderance against Germany. If we want to avoid 
painful comparisons and at the same time to know clearly 
how far our fleet is adequate, there is one standard of real military 
value which will meet our requirements. This is the two-keels-to- 
one standard against the next strongest Power. But if this were 
maintained, we should have this year no fewer than thirty-four 
“Dreadnoughts” built or building, instead of the probable 
total of twenty-four. We should have to lay down this year not 
four “Dreadnoughts” but fourteen. Does any one suppose that 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill will give us this, 
when their organ, the Manchester Guardian, wrote on July 27, 
1909, after the disclosures of the naval debates of last year: “No 
case has been made out for the increase (involved in laying down 
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the four additional ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ in April 1910) and politically 
it is dangerous”? An expenditure on new construction this 
year of £24,000,000 would be required. Does any one suppose 
that Mr. George and Mr. Churchill, who must buy office by bribing 
the proletariat, can find this colossal sum or mean to find it 
with their ‘Free Trade” Budgets ? 

Itis said that in the past our great Admirals knew nothing of 
the two-Power standard. The statement misrepresents the truth. 
The question of the standard was never raised, because in the 
past the two-keels-to-one standard was steadily maintained by 
British Governments against the next strongest Power—France. 
In proof of that fact, the report of the British Treasury Committee 
of 1859 may be cited. It gave the British and French strength 


in ships of the line at various dates as follows: 
England. France. 


1778 Eve of (American) war with France. ‘ 126 68 
1794 Opening of French revolutionary war. : 145 7 
1804 Opening of the Trafalgar campaign ‘ : 175 50 
1815 Close of war with France P ‘ ‘ ' 218 69 
1825 Peace , . P ; ; ‘ ‘ , 120 58 
1840 Peace . . ‘ , ‘ ‘ , ; 89 44 
1850 Peace . : ‘ : .. &. « : 86 45 


The proportion maintained in peace is almost exactly two to one 
and in periods of war it rises far above two to one. Atthe open- 
ing of the Trafalgar campaign it was three andahalftoone. Yet 
at that date the French navy had been so weakened, morally and 
materially, by the disorders of the Revolution, that its ships were 
at a signal disadvantage as against the British units. Notwith- 
standing this handicap, which does not affect the German navy 
of to-day, it was able with the aid of the Spanish navy, which 
again was in a miserable condition, to cause mortal danger to our 
country. Inferior in quality though the hostile forces were, the 
British Admiralty thought it necessary to give Nelson a force 
numerically equal to the allied fleets at Cadiz, and, if he fought 
the battle of Trafalgar with an inferior number of ships, it was 
because he had been compelled to detach a squadron to refit and 
fill up with water and provisions. The same necessity of making 
detachments will recur in future campaigns. And Nelson was an 
exceptional commander—on his element what Napoleon was on 
land. He commanded a fleet which in hitting power was superior 
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to its enemy in the ratio of at least three to one. There is con- 
temporary evidence that the British seamen of that date fired 
thrice as fast as the French, and at the same time made a far 
higher percentage of hits to rounds. Even so,it was Nelson who 
said, ‘‘only numbers can annihilate.” 

In the war of 1778, though England had the two-to-one 
standard against France, the French navy was in a relatively 
high state of efficiency and had the support of allies, The conse- 
quence was that British trade suffered terrible losses, that the 
United States obtained their independence, and that though 
the French fleet was finally defeated in Rodney’s great battle 
off the Saintes, England was compelled to make a disastrous 
peace. 

In other recent wars the victor has had a distinct advantage 
in force. In 1898, the American navy was to the Spanish as 
three to one, in material force on the spot, and had a further 
very marked advantage in its better gunnery. In 1904, the 
Japanese were so fortunate as badly to damage two Russian 
battleships on the first night of war, but even apart from this 
they had a small local superiority, as, if their battleships were 
only six against seven Russians, the Japanese ships were newer, 
of greater total displacement, and almost uniform in armament 
and speed, whereas the Russian squadron was composed of 
specimens. The Russian fleet never recovered from the dis- 
couragement of the initial torpedo attack and the heavy loss 
which that attack brought, though its officers and men displayed 
great bravery. The ships in Port Arthur were destroyed before 
the Baltic fleet could come to their aid. The Japanese had a 
further great advantage in their numerous docks and repairing 
yards. Yet it is instructive to note that, as one result of the 
small Japanese margin of battleship strength, Togo was not able 
to act with great energy at the outset, or to give effective pro- 
tection to Japanese commerce. He did not dare to risk his battle- 
ships in a dash upon Port Arthur, and in the battle of August 
1904 he did not venture to close with the Russian fleet and fight 
a decisive action. Because of the weakness of their navy the 
Japanese were compelled to impose on their army the task of 
annihilating the Port Arthur squadron—a task which it only 
accomplished with the most fearful loss. England has not the 
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army which she could charge with such a feat in similar con- 
ditions, 

To sum up, the British Navy in the past was maintained 
either at the two-Power standard or at the two-keels-to-one 


‘standard, and the experience of history shows that such a pre- 


dominance is essential for swift and certain victory. The 
standard has been completely abandoned by the Radical Party, 
and this country on its programmes since 1905 is barely main- 
taining a one-Power standard against Germany alone. 

Our Postrion 1n THE Narrow Szas.—From this considera- 
tion of the international position and of the standard of strength, 
we may return to the position in the narrow seas. It is here, in 
close proximity to the British coast, that practically the entire 
fighting strength of the German navy is massed. This con- 
centration, accompanied as it has been by the rapid development 
of the naval strength of Germany, has forced the British Admi- 
ralty to take counter-precautions. The main German fighting 
force is the High Sea Fleet, which early next year will contain 
five “‘ Dreadnoughts,”’ and which in the spring of 1912 will con- 
tain thirteen. The total strength in large ships of the German 
force is twenty, under one admiral, and these twenty ships are 
constantly kept in company and assiduously practised. The 
main British strength is now at last concentrated in the Home 
Fleet, which consists of sixteen battleships and ten armoured 
cruisers, a total of 26 large ships, with 11 small cruisers and 
48 destroyers. For the present the British Home Fleet is very 
markedly superior to the German High Sea Fleet. arly next 
year it will contain 10 “ Dreadnoughts,” or two to the German 
one, but as the recent insignificant British programmes begin to tell, 
its force will fall in early 1912 to 16 “Dreadnoughts,” against 
the German 13, and in 1913, as we have seen, allowing for 
detachments to the Mediterranean and to the Pacific, it can only 
count with certainty upon 17 ‘“ Dreadnoughts ” against the 
German 17, while the German ships will mount a larger number 
of heavy guns and also carry a powerful medium battery of 6-in. 
weapons. If it is to be stronger, then a much larger programme 
than 4 ‘Dreadnoughts”’ must be taken in hand this year and 
must be pressed forward with energy. In addition to the British 
Home Fleet, there is the Atlantic Fleet of 6 old battleships, 4 
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armoured cruisers, 2 small cruisers and no destroyers, with its 
base at Dover, and the reserve divisions of the Home Fleet, 
composed of the oldest battleships. But in 1913 their military 
value will be very small. 

At the same time, the German force of efficient destroyers will 
be approximately equal to the British strength. Even if not 
one single modern destroyer is detached to the Mediterranean—and 
we may be compelled to make heavy detachments—the number of 
destroyers complete in 1913, and not more than twelve years 
old, will be 88 British, plus this year’s programme, and 102 
German. The German Admiralty contrives to complete its 
destroyers in from seven to twenty-four months from the open- 
ing of the financial year. The British Admiralty takes from 
thirty to thirty-six months from the opening of the financial 
year. Comment on this state of affairs is superfluous. But, 
through it, such a position has been reached that in fast modern 
boats, with a radius sufficient to operate on a coast 400 miles 
away, the British Navy is actually inferior to a single Power— 
Germany. 

The German destroyer flotillas are magnificently trained, 
whereas our flotillas, for reasons of economy, are no longer per- 
mitted to fire torpedoes in manceuvres, when attacking large 
ships. Unless we have an ample number of destroyers to meet 
and stop the German flotillas, Vice-Admiral Sir Hedworth 
Lambton’s prediction may be fulfilled. Two years ago he pointed 
out that a torpedo vessel might get within reach of a battle-fleet 
at night before she was sighted, and added: “If Great Britain 
thinks that by having a superiority of battleships alone she is 
safe, we are making a very grave error. That superiority might 
cease in a single night.” The danger to our fleet is increased by 
the fact that we have not a single torpedo-proof harbour on the 
Hast coast, with the possible exception of Dover, the strategical 
position of which, however, is not favourable. In the past it 
was supposed that our harbours could be protected by booms of 
Spars, timber and hawsers. But last year the old destroyer 
Ferret went through a most formidable boom of this description 
as though it had been made of sewing cotton. The only sure 
defence is to meet the Germans off their own coast. That we are 
not strong enough to do. 
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In torpedo-boats, which are, however, of little or no value 
for work on an enemy’s coast, we have a great advantage 
against Germany, while in completed submarines we stand as six 
to one. But Germany is now building submarines very fast, and 
‘our preponderance in this direction, failing great efforts on our 
part, will rapidly pass away. 

In fast small cruisers of the scout and similar types we have 
laid down since 1900, 26. In the same period Germany has laid 
down nearly as many small cruisers, 23; so that here again 
not the smallest attempt has been made on our part to maintain 
the two-Power standard. In armoured cruisers, however, other 
than those of the “Dreadnought” type, we have a great 
superiority, having completed 35 to the German 9. But as 
Mr. McKenna pointed out in March last, a large number of our 
armoured cruisers will be required on foreign service and for the 
protection of our commerce. 

In the efficiency of our units we cannot count upon any 
superiority to the German navy. The German gunnery is 
extremely good.* The Deutschland, for instance, has made 15 
hit® out of 17 rounds at 6000 yards, steaming at 15 knots; the 
Braunschweig, 11 hits out of 12 with her 11-in. guns, steaming at 
16 knots; while one of the Gneisenau’s gunners made 12 hits out 
of 12 rounds with a 6-in. gun at 4500 yards in 62 seconds. Our 
shooting may be as good, but it is not better, and the amount of 
ammunition fired in our guns annually is slightly less than is 
fired by the Germans. 

In staff work and organisation for war, the British Fleet is 
distinctly inferior. Lieut. A. C. Dewar, one of the very ablest 
of our young officers, has recently criticised with great but not 
undeserved severity the arrangement of staff duties in the 
Home Fleet. The Cabinet Committee which inquired into Lord 
Charles Beresford’s grave charge, “that the Navy is not now 
organised for war,’’ while finding against him on most points—as 
indeed we might expect, seeing that the Cabinet is responsible 
for the state of the Fleet—admitted that differences of opinion 
with regard to important principles of naval strategy exist 


* One of our “ Dreadnoughts” in the Home Fleet all through this year has 
been a “political battleship”—unfit to go into action from certain defects known 
to every naval officer. 
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among officers of high rank and that the Admiralty arrangements 
if ‘quite defensible in themselves” were ‘‘not ideally perfect.” 
There is no excuse for imperfect arrangements in such a vital 
matter. The Cabinet Committee urged the creation of a Naval 
War Staff, but though months have elapsed, this staff, which 
ought to have been organised ten years ago, still does not exist. 
Yet organisation is incomparably the most important element 
of success in war, and without a thoroughly trained staff to 
think out the risks of a campaign and to estimate the enemy’s 
fighting strength correctly, preparations may be misdirected or 
neglected, with the result—disaster. 

Because of this lacuna in our organisation, there is a most dan- 
gerous absence of docks for ** Dreadnoughts” in the North Sea. 
At the present moment there is only one in existence, on the 
Tyne, and it could not be used by a badly injured ship. Two 
are being very slowly constructed at Rosyth; and a floating 
dock is to be stationed at Sheerness, where it will be well within 
the reach of German destroyer attacks. That is all. Now, 
according to Mr. McKenna’s answers in the House of Commons, 
the number of German docks capable of accommodating ‘ Dread- 
noughts” on the North Sea coast will be eight in 1912, plus an 
additional two at Brunsbuettel, which may or may not be com- 
plete by then. Eight to two—that is the Liberal idea of a two- 
Power standard in docks. By the time the Rosyth docks are 
ready the German figure will have risen to ten or more. 

It is not only in ships and docks that we are falling below our 
needs. The shortage of personnel is becoming a very serious question. 
At least 16,000 additional officers and men are required to man 
our ships under construction. Since 1904 the personnel of the 
Navy has been reduced by 3100, while in the same period the 
German personnel in active service has risen by nearly 20,000. 
Counting in the German and our own reserves, the total force of 
men that Germany can mobilise is as large as ours. Any 
addition to the enlisted strength of our Navy means a heavy 
addition to the Navy Estimates, over and above the additional 
expenditure on ships necessitated by the German naval pro- 
grammes, 

In reserves of guns, ammunition, and stores the Navy has 
gone backward, and is now below the German standard. The 
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German guns last longer, but none the less the German Admiralty 
provides onespare heavy gun for each three in service. The British 
provision is one for every five. There is reason to fear that a 
similar weakness exists in the British ammunition reserves, 
though shells and cordite cannot be manufactured in a hurry, and 
though Woolwich Arsenal has been crippled by enormous reduc- 
tions. No ammunition at all is being made for the 13°5-in. guns 
of the eight battleships of the “Royal Sovereign” class which 
figure in the list of effectives, and for this reason I have re- 
fused to count these ships, which are nothing better than 
‘‘dummies.” We are also short of torpedoes. 

Further, we have to remember that the German building 
facilities are now probably superior to our own, so that no 
longer, as in the past, can we count confidently on repairing the 
faults of negligence and omission by special efforts in a critical 
hour. This fact has been so clearly emphasised in past numbers 
of the National Review that it need not be further dwelt on here. 
Suffice it to say that Germany has the facilities needed to arm, 
certainly ten, and possibly twelve or even fourteen “ Dread- 
noughts”’ per annum, has the slips to build seventeen simul- 
taneously, and could probably turn out in two years from the order 
to build twelve complete in every respect. And we have to 
remember that in war all will depend on the British Navy, while 
the German fleet will be free to act on the offensive. The 
British coast-defences on the East coast are weak. The German 
coast-defences are impregnable. Behind the German navy 
stands the strongest army in Europe, a force counted by millions. 
Behind the British Navy stand a trained army of but 250,000 
men, and some 300,000 half-trained Territorial troops and Special 
Reserves, who will be hampered by the want of trained officers 
and the lack of horses for their guns and mounted infantry. 
Behind the German navy is the strongest, best organised and 
most disciplined nation in Europe; behind the British Navy is a 
nation with neither discipline nor organisation, taught by its rulers 
to place comfort first and to care nothing for its future—a nation 
divided by intestine quarrels and distracted by a bitter constitu- 
tional conflict, wantonly provoked in an hour of extreme peril. 

The British Navy is thus tethered to our coast by our 
military weakness at home, whereas the German navy is free 
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to act—if it can obtain bases. Yet our Navy must at all 
cost protect our commerce, food-supply and raw material 
supply. Two years ago Sir George Clarke pointed out that 
by the Admiralty plans “no special arrangements would be 
made to safeguard commerce, at least in the early stages.” 
German food and raw material have now been secured by the 
Declaration of London, provided this food and raw material are 
shipped in neutral bottoms and consigned to neutral ports, such 
as Rotterdam and Antwerp. But our commerce and food- 
supply have no such security. The German Admiralty has made 
all preparations for an attack upon our shipping in the initial 
stages of war, which will transcend in its severity anything 
witnessed in the past. Every fast German steamer now carries 
a few small guns, which will be mounted on the declaration of 
war, if not before. Then the war flag will be hoisted, and these 
new privateers will fall to work, destroying and sinking British 
shipping, which is not armed similarly. The effect will be 
instantly felt. A huge rise in the cost of freight, in the cost of 
insurance, in the price of all food—for now we import four-fifths 
of our wheat-supply—in the price of our cotton and our raw 
material, will follow remorselessly. Our manufacturing popula- 
tion will no longer be able to compete with neutrals in foreign 
markets. On no point do Ministers lay such stress as this—that, 
if the cost of manufacture in this country is ever so slightly raised, 
our goods will everywhere be driven from the field. Yet by neglect- 
ing the Navy, they are bringing on all British industries which 
work for export the risk of a total stoppage at the very time when 
bread will have risen, judging by the past, to a shilling a loaf. 
In the Napoleonic wars we grew our own food, but even then 
bread rose to terrible figures. Now, if the price rises, we must 
import food and pay for it in gold or the equivalent. I leave it 
to trained financiers to tell us how long the insignificant reserve 
of gold at the Bank of England would stand the strain. 

Germany will suffer, no doubt, with ourselves. But she will 
suffer far less for these reasons: (1) she grows a much larger pro- 
portion of her food; (2) she can import by land or wid 
Belgium and Holland; (3) she can export by land or vid Belgium 
and Holland, and retain her Continental trade unless there is 
war everywhere on the Continent; and (4) she has hopes of 
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bringing a war with us to a favourable eonclusion and obtaining 
from us an indemnity which will compensate her for all her 
losses: If we win at sea we cannot bring such pressure to bear 


upon her as will compel her to pay us an indemnity. The 


destruction of her entire Fleet would not enable a British Army 
to march to Berlin: The laws of naval war, so far as they 
affect our attack upon her commerce, have been changed since 
Napoleon’s day—changed with our consent—but to our dis- 
advantage. Modern wars are no longer—if they ever were— 
decided at sea, and since Captain Mahan wrote, land-power has 
gained greatly in importance. . 

If our Fleets are not successful from the first there are other 
perils to be confronted. British weakness in the Crimean War 
speedily brought; as Kaye and Malleson have shown, the Indian 
Mutiny. News travels faster to-day, and the state of India is 
more perturbed even now than at any date since the Mutiny. 
If the British Navy suffered any serious reverses there is danger 
of an upheaval in India with, as its consequences, the immediate 
loss of a vast British capital, starvation for Lancashire, and 
the imperative need of despatching a large military force to the 
succour of our Indian garrison. Possibly this need might be 
met from Australia, for the transport of any large force from 
this country, with a precarious hold of the command of the sea, 
with Malta, Gibraltar, and Egypt only feebly held, and with a 
hostile or dubious Austria and Italy on the flanks of our route 
to India, would be an impossible undertaking. 

THe RemEpy.—What is the remedy for this lamentable 
state of affairs? To place in power a Goveriiment that can be 
trusted to maintain the standard and to strengthen the Navy. 
We must have a Ministry which will not regard outlay on 
national defence as “futile,” or starve the Fleet to satisfy the 
Socialists. And the British people must prepare to meet a pro- 
digious financial strain as their ancestors met it. They will 
want every conceivable source of taxation if only to strengthen 
the Navy and undo the work of the past four years. But with 
Fiscal Reform and fair taxation of the foreigner the strain may 
be met without disaster, though even then it will be necessary 
for all classes of the community to “ pay, pay, pay.” 

The measures imperatively needed are these: 

1, A loan of at least £50,000,000, to be spent, two-thirds in 
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the construction of ‘* Dreadnoughts,” cruisers and destroyers, and 
one-third in the provision of reserve ammunition and additional 
docks and naval bases on the East coast. The loan to be liqui- 
dated by suspending the sinking fund for a period of ten years. 
The sinking fund, as a last national reserve, may be used for 
purposes of national defence, but otherwise it should be most 
jealously guarded: 

2. A fixed naval programme, spread over precisely the same 
term of yearsas the German one, and providing two keels to one 
in every class. A part of this programme would be provided 
from the loan: the rest would fall on the annual estimates. 
The Admiralty would be given power to accelerate the com- 
mencement of ships, but not to delay naval construction, unless 
Germany was delaying her units. 

3. An addition of at least 25,000 men to the enlisted strength 
by annual increments of 5000, to provide for existing deficiencies 
in men and to meet the need of the increased programme. 

4, The immediate organisation of a Naval War Staff. 

5. The armament with a few light guns of fast British 
merchant ships in time of peace. 

6. A National Service Army must follow—when we have 
regained our position at sea. 

These are great demands. We cannot expect them to be met 
by a Party, whose journals openly exult that the expenditure on 
old age pensions has rendered difficult the provision of ‘ Dread- 
noughts.”” But unless they are met old age pensions will be 
worth a very few months’ purchase. If they are met courageously 
and cool-headedly, the German Government may abandon the 
game, and ifitdoes not abandon the game, war will be indefinitely 
postponed. ‘‘ Battleships are cheaper than battles” ; in the end 
expenditure on the Navy means vast economy. All attempts at 
disarmament have failed; indeed Liberal overtures have actually 
encouraged and stimulated Germany. Sheis “arming insilence” 
while Ministers are talking of what they are about to do, and doing 
little. The time has come for England to take a course which will put 
new strength and confidence into her friends and allies throughout 
the world and which will allay the unrest in India. Butitis her last 
opportunity. If this month a Radical administration is returned 
to power, then in a truer sense than ever Napoleon’s words of 
1805 possessed, “it is the end of England.” Her people will 
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have been guilty of tragic trifling with their destiny; they will 
have sold their birthright for less than a mess of pottage; and 
they will find no place of repentance, though they seek it here- 


after with tears. 


(l) German, Britis, AND Unitep States Navat EXPENDITURE in millions 
sterling since 1904 (loan expenditure is included in the British figures) : 
Expenditure on New 


Total Naval Expenditure. Ships and Guns. 

Britain. Germany. U.S.A. Britain. Germany. U.S.A. 
Unionists 1904 . . 403 10°1 20°1 13°1* 4°6 65 
1905. . 36:3 11°3 24°4 11:3* 4:9 113 
Liberals 1906 . » 33°8 12-0 21:3 10-4* 5°3 8°6 
1907 . . 82°6 14:2 21:2 8:8* 6:2 6:7 
1908 . . 83-2 16°6 26°4 8°5* 8°3 78 
1909. . 85°7 19°5 28-7 10°2 10°7 10-0 

1910 . _- 21°9 _— — 12:1 — 


(2) ProGRaMMEs in (1) “ Dreadnoughts”; (2) Large armoured ships; (3) Small 
cruisers; (4) Destroyers of England, Germany, and U.8.A., 1906-10: 


Two-Power 
1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. Total. Standard. 
Britain . 8 3 2 4 82t 20 
* Dreadnoughts *{ Germany << - 3 4 4 4 17 25 
U.S.A. . O 2 2 2 2 8 
ee Britain . O 0 0 0 0 0 
8 hi {Germany - Re 0 0 0 0 ] 1 
— USA . 0 0 9 0 0 0 
Britain 0 1 6 6 4 15 
Small cruisers Germany 2 2 2 2 2 . 10 
lu.s.A. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Britain 2 5 18 28 4 48 
Destroyers {Germany 12 12 12 12 ~«12 60 80 
U.S.A. 5 0 10 5 g 20 


(3) PropaBe posrtion in “ Dreadnoughts” of Britain, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
and U.S.A. at various dates : 
April 1911. April 1912. April 1913. 
Britain ‘ ; . 12 20 24t 


Germany 9 13 (or 17)§ 17 (or 21)$ 
U.S.A. 4 6 8 
Austria 0 0 2 
Italy 0 0 2 


H. W. WILson. 


* Amount actually expended—generally below what was voted. 

t Includes the 4 supplementary ships voted in 1909. Prior to 1906 Britain 
laid down 4 “ Dreadnoughts” and the United States 2. 

{ Of which three on distant service. 

§ Figures in brackets assume German programme to be accelerated, Some 
good judges in this country hold that Germany may have 20 or 21 “ Dread- 
noughts ” in April 1912, 


THE RELATIONS OF CANADA AND 
GERMANY 


A curios international and inter-Imperial situation is developing 
in Canada, partly as a result of the country’s growth in general 
importance and partly as a consequence of its retaliatory tariff 
policy towards Germany. On the surface the situation is simply 
one of a surtax, or 334 per cent. increased tariff, which was 
imposed by Canada upon German products when Germany 
refused to recognise our Preferential tariff as a purely family and 
inter-British affair, and placed the Dominion under the maximum 
clause of its own tariff. The additional imposts have resulted in 
German imports from Canada declining from $2,141,552 in 1901 
to $1,476,552 in 1909, and German exports to Canada from 
$9,162,957 to $7,536,917. This decrease is more important 
when the rapidly increasing general trade of Canada is con- 
sidered—an increase during these years of $182,000,000 in total 
imports and of $65,000,000 in total exports. Upon the whole, 
however, this trade, actual or potential, is not of sufficient extent 
to quite warrant the efforts now being put forward by Germany 
to effect a re-adjustment and the creation of better relations 
generally. 

The German press is teeming with references to Canada’s 
growth and industrial possibilities; the Berlin Lokalanzeiger 
has despatched a special correspondent to make an exhaustive 
study of the Dominion from shore to shore; the German- 
Canadian Economic League was organised in 1908 to promote 
trade and better fiscal relationship between the two countries; 
special articles are beginning to be rather frequently seen in the 
Canadian press praising German trade methods and indicating its 
successful rivalry in many directions with Great Britain; cable 


despatches are increasingly numerous which describe Germany as 
VoL, LIV d1 
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building battleships simply to protect its commerce instead of 
from any aggressive or madly ambitious motive; Dr. E. H. 
Neisser of Berlin, a special representative of the German- 
Canadian Economic Association, and Mr. J. J. Blakeslee, the 


English adviser of the Society, have recently been quietly touring 


the country, interviewing Boards of Trade and striving to win 
commercial interests to look with approval upon a new trade 
treaty similar to the French arrangement; a group of German 
capitalists has acquired control of the Kananaskis coal-fields 
near the Yellow Head Pass of the Rockies at a figure said to 
total $10,000,000, and with coal resources claimed to be practi- 
cally inexhaustible; public bodies are dealing with the general 
question pro and con. and, whilethe Montreal Board of Trade has 
refused to approve the mission of the German trade delegates, the 
Winnipeg Board has passed a strong Resolution in favour of it. 

In Parliament last April Mr. J. E. Armstrong dealt elabor- 
ately with the whole subject, and (1) claimed that the German 
market was in an agricultural sense the second best in the 
world, (2) made the curious assertion that we were saturating 
the British market with agricultural products and were, in fact, 
reaching the limit of its demand in mfany directions. In horses, 
and other animals, barley, oats, rye, wheat, apples and other 
such products Germany was said to have imported in 1906 
$300,000,000 worth, while Canada sent it practically nothing. 
Such was his argument for a special treaty arrangement. In the 
Senate, on April 21, Sir R. J. Cartwright, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, admitted that ‘strictly informal negotiation” had 
been going on between the two countries though not with an 
authenticated representative of the German Government; 
through Mr. Blakeslee, the German Economic Association asked 
for a Canadian Trade Commissioner at Berlin; in despatches 
from Berlin, appearing in the Canadian press on April 6, it 
was stated that various negotiations had entered upon a favour- 
able stage and that Canada had declared herself willing to grant 
reductions on imports from Germany such as high-class textiles, 
drugs, books, soaps, artificial flowers, feathers, wines, spirits, 
ready-made clothing and porcelain, while Germany would grant 
Canada reduced duties on agricultural implements, typewriters, 
eattle and agricultural and horticultural produce. 
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Meanwhile, the F. B. Robins Company, a large land concern 
in the West, undertook to conduct an active campaign in 
Germany and Austria for immigrants to settle in colonies on 
their lands. The pew Kanada Line of steamships was also 
organised and the Prince Oscar sailed for Halifax on March 12 
with a number of steerage passengers. In an Empire sense 
German papers—especially the Tageszeitung—pointed out to 
German settlers in Canada the undesirability of the Dominion 
joining in any Imperial Navy system, and this advice was echoed 
by German papers in Canada such as the Westliche Kanada Post 
of Vancouver. An increasing number of German travellers in 
the country have been interviewed and pointed out, as did 
Baron Emiilmowski the other day, that all talk of war was 
absurd, that the huge German Navy was being built solely 
for the protection of commerce, that such facts as the supply 
of warships with coal for neighbouring waters only were mere 
technicalities. 

The origin of a question which is thus becoming increasingly 
important was in the Canadian Preferential tariff which precipi- 
tated the British notice abrogating, on July 30, 1898, the com- 
mercial treaty with the German Zollverein—originally concluded on 
May 30, 1865. Upon the former date Canada’s initial preference 
of 124 per cent. in favour of British goods (which had until then 
operated also in favourof Germany) was increased to 25 per cent, 
and applied solely to British and colonial products. On the 
same date, by virtue of special German legislation passed on 
May 11, 1898, there was accorded to goods imported from the 
United Kingdom and British Colonies, with the exception of 
Canada, the right to certain lower customs rates gratited to 
most-favoured nations. The British Government was duly 
notified of this legislation and discrimination and, on July 11, 
1898, Lord Strathcona, on behalf of Canada wrote to the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies as follows: “It is true that the 
Dominion is granting to the United Kingdom and certain British 
Possessions a preferential tariff after the 31st instant, but that is 
a matter of purely domestic policy as distinct from foreign policy. 
And in this connection I may say that Canada proposes to extend 
to Germany the same privileges that are accorded to all other 
Foreign Powers. It will be gratifying to the Dominion Govern- 
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ment, if it is possible, to continue this policy so far as Germany 
is concerned. And all that Canada asks in return is the same 
treatment that is being accorded toGermany.” Healso pointed 
out that in the French, Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies a 
preference was granted to the goods of the metropolitan countries 
without any change in the policy adopted toward those countries 
by Germany. 

To this latter fact, Lord Salisbury, in his despatch of June 24, 
1899, drew the attention of the German Government but with no 
response further than the declaration by Baron von Richthofen, 
on August 5, that Canada had deprived Germany of “a valuable 
right,” and that equal treatment of their products was in the 
interest of both Great Britain and the German Empire. Canada, 
therefore, remained under a distinct disadvantage in the German 
markets, and Great Britain was also a little later threatened 
with the abrogation of the most-favoured-nation treatment 
for her products which she had requested should be continued 
after the end of 1903. On April 15, 1903, Baron von 
Richthofen wrote upon this point to Sir F. Lascelles, the British 
Ambassador, and the latter replied during an interview on 
April 21 in words which he communicated to Lord Lansdowne 
two days later. The statement and reply, which follow, were 
significant : 


THe German Minister: The Imperial Government think, however, that 
they should not conceal the fact that it appears doubtful, especially having 
regard to the opposition to be expected in the Reichstag, whether this intention 
can be realised if Germany is differentiated against in important parts of the 
British Empire, and if, in particular, the report is confirmed that German goods 
will in the future be less favourably treated than British, not only in Canada 
but also in British South Africa. 

Tue British Ampassapor : I said that the commercial relations of our two 
countries were so large that anything in the nature of Customs war would do 
incalculable harm to both, an opinion fully shared by his Excellency; but that 
I fully believe that if any serious damage were done to British trade by the 
non-prolongation of most-favoured-nation treatment, the outcry in England 
would be so great that his Majesty’s Government would be forced, however 
unwilling, to take retaliatory measures, . 


Meanwhile, on April 16, Mr. W. S. Fielding had announced 
in the Dominion Parliament the failure of all representations to 
Germany regarding the Canadian end of the discussion; outlined 
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certain informal negotiations of November 1901 between the 
Canadian Premier, the Ministers of Finance and Customs and 
Mr. Franz Bopp, the German Consul-General, at Montreal; and 
in the following words described the new duties which it was 
intended to impose immediately upon German goods: “ We pro- 
pose that as respects the dutiable goods we shall insert in our 
tariff a clause to the effect that when any foreign country treats 
the imports from Canada on less favourable terms than the 
imports from other countries then in such cases there may be 
imposed on the goods of such foreign country a surtax over and 
above the duties commonly known as the general tarifi—such 
surtax to be one-third of the duty expressed in Schedule A of 
the general tariff.” Public opinion in Germany as to this action 
by Canada was pronounced. Mr. I. N. Ford cabled the Toronto 
Globe on April 20 that “it is presumed in Berlin that if the 
Canadian tariff proposals become law the German Government 
will at once obtain authority from the Reichstag to apply a 
special prohibitory tariff on all imports from Canada.” The 
National Zeitung declared that the question thus raised must be 
strenuously fought out; that preferential tariffs by other British 
Colonies must be prevented at all hazards; and that in any 
case commercial relations between England and Germany would 
be impaired by this policy of Canada. On May 14 the Kolnische 
Zeitung of Berlin, in what was thought to be an inspired para- 
graph, said: “ A tariff war with Canada is a matter of compara- 
tively small importance to Germany. If, however, further tariff 
wars were to arise with other British Colonies, this would indeed’ 
lead to a material change in the tariff situation.” \ 

Meantime, as already stated, Baron von Richthofen had told 
Sir Frank Lascelles, in connection with the proposed renewal of 
British commercial arrangements, that the policy of a South 
African preference coming on top of the Canadian action would 
make it very difficult to obtain the approval of the Reichstag to 
any prolongation of the most-favoured-nation clause to Great 
Britain herself. Then came Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham 
speech of May 15, 1903, and his very explicit reference to the 
fiscal unity of the German States, to the refusal of Germany to 
consider British countries in the same category, to the action of 
that Empire in having “penalised Canada,” because of its 
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Preferential policy, and to its veiled threats to other British 
Colonies. ‘Therefore it is not merely punishment inflicted by 
Germany upon Canada but it is a threat to South Africa, to 
Australia, and to New Zealand; and this policy, as a policy of 
- dictation and interference, is justified by the belief that we are 
so wedded to our fiscal system that we cannot interfere, that we 
cannot defend our Colonies, and that in fact any one of them 
which attempts to establish any kind of special relations with us 
does so at her own risk and must be left to bear the brunt of 
foreign hostility.” 

The general character of this speech and the reception which 
was given in Great Britain to succeeding proposals for an Empire 
preferential system, or for retaliatory protection, worked a 
‘sudden change in German opinion. On May 21, the Kolnische 
Zeitung declared that while counter measures must be taken it 
was immaterial whether such action occurred sooner or later. 
‘In any case, careful deliberation must precede action, for there 
are far more important things at stake in this affair than 
German-Canadian commerce. It would be a great mistake to 
underrate the importance of Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances.” On 
May 31, an official article appeared in the Cologne Gazette with 
the following statement: ‘‘ By adopting more stringent measures 
against Canada we should assuredly gain nothing, and we might 
possibly introduce into the economic battle which has now to be 
fought out between English parties an element which would favour 
the efforts of those who do all they can to put obstacles in the 
way of foreign exports to the Colonies.” On the succeeding day 
a Berlin despatch to the London Times declared that since Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech the whole German press had changed its 
tone as to the retaliatory policy which before that time had been 
considered settled. 

Speaking in the British House of Commons on June 17, Mr. 
Balfour referred at length to this German attempt to penalise 
the Colonies and asked whether Parliament or the nation was 
going patiently to endure such threats. Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
out that since the question of British retaliation had been raised 
nothing had been heard of Germany’s promised action. Com- 

menting upon these speeches on the following day the Vossische 
Zeitung of Berlin stated clearly that “not until the battle of 
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English parties is decided shall we have to take up our definite 
position.” Meanwhile, the Imperial Government had been as- 
suming a pretty stiff attitude with Germany, and on June 20, 
Lord Lansdowne sent a long despatch to Berlin defending Canada 
and making a veiled threat of a most unusual character in 
modern British diplomacy: 


Should the German Government, however, persist in the attitude which they 
have taken up on this matter and further extend to the products of other 
British colonies, and even to those of the United Kingdom, whose tariff is 
at the present moment based upon the most liberal principles, the discrimina- 
tion which they have enforced against Canada, a very wide and serious issue must 
inevitably be raised, involving the fiscal relations of this country and the German 
Empire. 


Lord Lansdowne followed this up on July 8 by protesting against 
the German proposal to retaliate upon Great Britain for Canada’s 
surtax through a refusal to renew the most-favoured-nation 
arrangement; but adding that whatever might be the result, 
“the Government have no intention of drawing a distinction 
between their own interests and those of self-governing Colonies.” 
A debate on this matter took place in the House of Lords on 
June 29, and Lord Lansdowne drew attention to the important 
effect upon British trade which might follow any realisation of 
Germany’s threat to deprive Great Britain of her most-favoured- 
nation treatment. In the North American Review for July Mr. 
Harold Cox, Secretary of the Cobden Club, made this interesting 
reference to the British policy of backing Canada in its surtax 
experiment: ** And at what cost? Ever since England adopted 
Free Trade she has enjoyed the enormous advantage of most- 
favoured-nation treatment in all the markets of the world. 
Other countries worry about the details of commercial treaties ; 
England reaps the benefit. That is a primary advantage of her 
Free Trade position, which would disappear instantly if she 
embarked upon a tariff war for the benefit of a Colony which 
itself maintains a heavy tariff against her goods.” 

When the correspondence between Berlin and London, already 
referred to, was made public, a debate took place in the House 
of Commons (July 23) on the initiative of Sir Charles Dilke. 
Lord Cranborne, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, declared 
the position to be very clear. ‘* We desire to be on good terms 
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with every country, but we put our Colonies before everybody. 
Germany and other countries must admit, however, that the fiscal 
relations between Great Britain and her Colonies is a domestic 
matter.”” Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech, traced the history of 
Canadian Preference, the German retaliation, and the British 
representations at Berlin. Then Canada had taken a hand 
through its Premier and M. Bopp, in the way of interchange of 
views—though not negotiations in any technical sense. Hence 
it was that he, as Colonial Secretary, had no record of these 
later proceedings. German threats against Great Britain had 
followed, but the attitude lately taken by the British Govern- 
ment as to their future fiscal policy had apparently changed 
German action and opinion. Negotiations, he added, were now 
pending between the Governments concerned. 

On September 30, 1903, the German surtax went into force 
in Canada, and thenceforth all goods imported from the German 
Empire were subject to one-third more duty than those from any 
other country. Dealing with the general question on October 6 
of that year the Financial Times of London declared that the 
British Empire could stand a fiscal war better than Germany. 
In 1897 the Empire imported from Germany £41,000,000 worth 
of goods and in 1902 £58,000,000, while the exports to Germany 
had only increased from £50,200,000 to £52,000,000. Speaking 
at Newport on November 22, Mr. Chamberlain referred to this 
subject, and to the German threat to penalise British Colonies 
and the United Kingdom for standing together as an Imperial 
unit. Some remark, he added modestly, had been made by a 
gentleman who was then a member of the Government. ‘‘ Who 
has heard since then a single word about any further penalisa- 
tion?’ On December 12, 1903, the matter was settled for the 
time, and so far as Great Britain was concerned, by the German 
Reichstag adopting a fiscal measure which continued the most- 
favoured-nation treatment to the United Kingdom for a further 
term of two years and did not touch the matter of retaliation 
against South Africa for its preference or of further action against 
Canada. Since then no other change has taken place in the 
fiscal phases of the international question, though as an Imperial 
issue the situation is becoming more and more interesting. 

It is obvious from what has been said that Great Britain in 
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this whole matter risked considerable trading interests in Germany 
in order to (1) help Canada’s preferential policy by abrogating 
the Belgian-German treaties; (2) to maintain Canada’s rights 
and privileges as a part of the Empire, and despite German 
threats of penalising not only Canadian but British trade; 
(3) to assert the vital fact that, in dealing with foreign countries 
Great Britain accepted full responsibility for Colonial legislation 
without having any real control over it, and even when such 
responsibilities involved possible injury to herself. Practically 
nothing is known in Canada, or by the Canadian public, of 
Britain’s action and self-sacrificing policy in this matter, and 
Canadians pride themselves greatly upon having benefited 
British trade by the preferential tariff while asserting their 
national rights in the teeth of German power. It never occurs 
to the Canadian of to-day that without Great Britain’s vigorous 
Imperial policy in this affair Germany would have promptly 
retaliated after the surtax, and would have also imposed heavy 
additional duties upon Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
upon their establishment of preferential British tariffs. 

As to the future, Canada has made various reductions in 
its French duties; Germany is striving for the removal of 
the surtax and for further reductions in the tariff; Canada’s 
_ intermediate tariff lies open to all foreign countries, and 
United States interests are endeavouring to find a place in 
its schedules; the whittling away of the British preference 
has seemingly begun, and the end is not yet. Hence the 
Imperial significance of German interest in Canadian develop- 
ment—an interest which may also not be without its influence 
upon political issues and the naval situation. Hence, also, the im- 
portance of Britain’s fiscal policy being made serviceable at some 
early period as the Empire buckler to which the German Press 
has shown such obvious dislike. It may be added that Canada 
has many German settlers, who form a quiet, industrious, and 
law-abiding section of the people. In the county of Waterloo, 
Ontario, they are the cream of the population; in Winnipeg, 
throughout the newer Provinces of the West, and in the cities of 
British Columbia, they find a place which is never aggressive, but 
is productive of an influence all the greater for not appearing on 
the surface of affairs. These people are an offshoot of the 
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5,000,000 German emigrants who have poured into the United 
States during the past century, and they are quietly increasing 
in numbers. The total of 27,000 in the census of 1901 will be 
multiplied many times in 1911. Of course, the voting strength 
-of the German population of Canada is not serious in such a con- 
nection; itis so rather by the force of individual character, the 
spirit of the units, in a successful and prosperous people who reach 
positions of power and influence. In a general sense they are 
good Canadians; in an Empire sense they could not be blamed 
for supporting an arrangement with Germany, even if it greatly 
increased the difficulties in the way of British Tariff Reform and 
an Empire Preferential system. 


J. Castett Hopxins. 


THREE SIDES TO A QUESTION 


Tue illuminati amongst us seem to be rather in the dark just 
now. There are plenty of them, and they have plenty to say, 
yet with all their talent and all their speaking they do not 
manage to throw much fresh light upon the problems they dis- 
cuss. This stamp of inconclusiveness is written large over all the 
cleverest books of the past year. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
that the same brain should be able to state a case and solve its 
difficulties; yet the very cleverness with which the facts are 
marshalled makes one hope that the same acuteness will be able 
to suggest a remedy for the evils it has so plainly pointed 
out. But here we are disappointed; we are left to grope about 
unaided among the mists of apparently insoluble problems. 
To give some examples of what is meant, let the reader consider 
the work of three modern writers, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, and Mr. Stephen Reynolds. 

These authors are one and all agreed that there is something 
very rotten indeed in the state of this our Denmark, and it is inter- 
esting to notice how they can be at the same time so unanimous 
and so much at variance. The agreement is only skin-deep, 
the differences are profound, and the conclusions are all entirely 
negative. I should like to show, by an examination of some of the 
last books of these writers, just where they agree and disagree. 
But to make their samenesses and their differences quite plain to 
the reader, it is better to sum up at once the position of each 
author before showing how he arrives at it. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in Tono Bungay, is at great pains to show that 
the rottenness of our social system is mainly due to the over 
ascendency of those who inherit wealth, and the too great power 
of those who acquire great wealth. But though they are the 
worst, they are not the only offenders. For the wheels of the 
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social machine are clogged by a whole “multitude of impotent 
folk,” futile, helpless, weak, who do not even know what they 
want, have no ideal of living, and therefore never improve their 
conditions. 

Mr. Galsworthy, in Fraternity, looks with a more pitying eye 
upon “the masses”; his view of them is that they are more 
sinned against than sinning, and his sharpest arrows are directed 
against the cultivated middle classes. 

Mr. Stephen Reynolds, in A Poor Man’s House, strikes yet 
another note. He comes forward unhesitatingly as the champion 
of the working man. [For him all the virtues that we need most 
are to be found among the people, and education and over-civili- 
sation have much to answer for. 

Now, how are we to find any point of reconcilement between all 
these varying views—the sober pronouncements of men who are 
devoting their great abilities to the study of social conditions and 
problems ? Forin each case the conclusions arrived at are negative: 
what not to do: what not to be: what not to allow. Is it possible 
to extract the truth which lies somewhere in each of these books, 
and to construct from this, conclusions which are positive? ... 

Every one who is at all interested in ideas has by this time 
read and considered Tono Bungay, by H. G. Wells. Those who 
want “a story” had better not attempt to read it, for the story 
is not the interesting part of the book. 

“The ideas of democracy, of equality, and above all of pro- 
miscuous fraternity, have certainly never entered into the English 
mind,” Mr. Wells says. “But what is coming into it? ll this 
book will I hope bear a little on that.” This, then, is the theme 
of Tono Bungay: what is coming into the English mind. “We 
have never,” he further tells us, “‘ broken with our Traditions— 
never even symbolically hewed it to pieces as the French did in 
quivering fact in the Terror.” But one would almost gather 
from what follows that Mr. Wells wishes we would break with 
our traditions and hew them in pieces :— 


The whole elaborate social system of England [he proceeds] is unstable now, 
tho’ few persons yet recognise the fact: it is like an early day in fine October. 
The hand of change rests on all, unfelt, unseen, resting for a while as it were 
half reluctantly before it grips and ends the thing for ever. One frost and the 
whole face of things will be bare, links snap, patience end, our fine foliage of 
pretences lie glowing in the mire, 
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Mr. Wells has taken as his type of these antiquated English 
traditions a great country house called Bladesover. Hedescribes 
it as standing there like some magnificent tree, with wide-spreading 
boughs; its huge roots draw all the substance out of the adja- 
cent ground, every other growth near it is enfeebled because of 
its strength. 


Since the whole wide county of Kent was made up of contiguous Blades- 
overs and for the gentlefolk the surplus of population were necessarily thrust 
together, jostled out of sight, to fester as they might in this place (Chatham) 
that had the colours and even the smells of a well-packed dustbin... I 
looked about this wilderness of crowded dinginess, with young, receptive, wide- 
open eyes, asking and asking again, “ But after all why ?” 


A glance at the first word of this sentence will show how Mr. 
Wells answered his own question. It is, he thinks, since (or be- 
cause) Kent is filled with “Bladesovers” that the Chatham 
workmen must dwell in sordid dinginess. The Bladesover tradi- 
tion in short, with all that it represents of accumulated capital, 
used for the luxury of the few instead of the good of the many, 
is, he does not hesitate to state, one of the causes of the misery 
of the English poor. Keeping this answer in mind (whether we 
agree with it or not) let us listen to his other answers to the 
question. 

Bladesover stands for the old feudal tradition of England, but 
a new menace is springing up which, bad as the old system was, 
will perhaps be worse—the tyranny of Wealth—wealth acquired 
by dubious business methods. The men who gain this tremendous 
power for themselves are gradually ousting the old Bladesover 
gentry, literally buying them up. Yet Mr. Wells sees in this 
upstart race ‘no promise of fresh vitailty for the kingdom, the 
prevalence of them and their kind is but a phase in the broad 
slow decay of the great social organism of England.” 

Now at this point we confess that it is difficult not to sym- 
pathise with Mr. Wells; heseems to have the truth altogether on 
his side. Yet looking at the subject more steadily, we have to 
recognise that this influx of a newly moneyed class, is, after all, 
one of the great, slow processes of change which come about by 
natural causes and may therefore result in better things than we 
foresee justnow. The brains that made the money may reappear 
in future generations and work for worthier ends—who knows? 
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Certainly Mr. Wells does not take a stupid man as his type of 
the new man of wealth, knowing that stupidity as a rule does 
not make money. He has selected as his model a little, vulgar, 
quick-witted chemist with a genius for invention and speculation. 
The description of this man Ponderevo’s rise out of poverty into 
tremendous wealth is a stern arraignment of modern business 
methods :— 


The whole trend of modern money-making is to foresee something that will 
presently be needed, and put it out of reach, and then haggle yourself wealthy 
. « » L confess that when my uncle talked of “ cornering quinine,” I had a clear 
impression that any one who contrived to do that would pretty certainly go to 
gaol. Now I know that any one who could really bring it off would be much 
more likely to go to the House of Lords. 


But instead of cornering quinine, Ponderevo invents a patent 
medicine, the world goes mad about it, and his fortune is 
made. ‘ Tono Bungay,” the medicine, is of course a fraud: 

“Every one who does a large advertised trade is selling 
something common on the strength of saying it’s uncommon,” 
Mr. Wells ruthlessly informs us. How clever is that scene where 
the two men discuss the merits of the new medicine: 


“You don’t mean to say you think doing this stuff up in bottles and 
swearing it’s the quintessence of strength and making poor devils buy it is 
straight ?” 

“Why not? ... there’s faith . . . you put faith in’em.. . I grant our 
labels are a bit emphatic. . . . Christian Science really. . . . Tell me a solitary 
trade nowadays that hasn’t to be emphatic. It’s the modern way... .” 

“Then there’s all these patent grain foods ... what the Americans call 
cereals; I believe I’m right in saying they’re sawdust ?” 

“No,” said my uncle.” “ As far as I can find out they’re really grain—spoilt 
grain.” 

“Well, there you are—say it’s spoilt grain. . . . Your modern commerce is 
no more buying and selling than—sculpture. It’s mercy, it’s salvation, it’s 
rescue-work. If takes all manner of fallen commodities by the hand and raises 
them—Cana isn’t in it—you turn water—into Tono Bungay.” 


A terrible indictment this! but worse is yet to come. For after 
rising to almost grotesque wealth, Ponderevo becomes suddenly 
distrusted by the public he has cheated so long, and down he 
goes to perdition. In this career his biographer sees a parable: 
“* All this present commercial civilisation is no more than my poor 
uncles career writ large—it all drifts on perhaps toe some tre- 
mendous parallel to his individual disaster.” Ponderevo’s great 
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ridiculous palace of a house, begun but never finished, furnishes 
another parable : 


What a strange melancholy emptiness of intention that stricken enterprise 
seemed ... it was as idiotic as the Pyramids . . . It struck me suddenly as 
the compacted image and sample of all that passes for Progress, of all the 
advertisement, inflated spending, the aimless building up and pulling down, 
the enterprise and promise of my age. . . . “Great God!” I cried; “ butis this 
life?” For this the armies drilled, for this the law was administered and the 
prisons did their duty, for this the millions toiled and perished in suffering, in 
order that a few of us should build palaces we never finished, make billiard- 
rooms under ponds, run imbecile walls round irrational estates, scorch about 
the world in motor-cars, devise flying machines, play golf and a dozen such 
foolish games of ball, crowd into chattering dinner-parties, gamble and make 
our lives one vast dismal spectacle of witless waste! .. . it came to me like a 
revelation . . . at once incredible and indisputable of the abysmal folly of our 
being. 


This eloquent paragraph is a fine example of how an idea 
may run away with a man when it once takes possession of his 
mind. Laws are not administered for the few idiots who spend 
their lives as described above; neither are armies drilled for 
their benefit alone, nor prisons kept up solely on their account. 
The millions toil for the many, not for the few ;—for themselves 
as well as for other people, and where, in all this tirade, do the 
decent, hard-working, reasonably comfortable middle classes 
come in? But you will have gathered by this time that with 
Mr. Wells there are no half-tones—everything is either black or 
white to him—so he chooses to ignore the few millions of his 
countrymen who live under ordinary conditions, neither too 
luxurious nor too poverty-stricken, and divides the world sharply 
between the rich man in purple and fine linen, and Lazarus at 
his gate full of sores. For dramatic purposes, this is of course 
an extremely telling method—the half-tones are not nearly so 
eflective as pure black and white—but in the interests of truth 
can we afford to leave this large element out of the picture ? 
Millionaires, as a matter of fact, are the merest fraction of the 
population; even very wealthy men are certainly in the minority 
—what remains? Surely that enormous, hard-working, sensibly 
living, sensibly comfortable (if unpicturesque) majority, the 
upper and lower middle classes. . . . 

Having shown up the evils of the moneyed classes, Mr. Wells 
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has to lay before us the miseries of the working man. This is, 
of course very eloquently, very cleverly done, and as usual 
Mr. Wells has a new view of the case to present to us. The 
helplessness, futility, and ineptitude of the poor are the burden 
of his song. He speaks of “the immense effect of Purposeless- 
ness ” in London, where the people wander like sheep without a 
shepherd, unaware of what they are really in want of, submitting 
to discomforts because they have scarcely realised that it is 
possible to be without them, asking too litile of life at every 
point. With true sympathy Mr. Wells lays his finger upon the 
timidity that is bred of poverty and suffering: the poor are 
afraid to rebel ‘‘ lest a worst thing come unto them.” .... 

A more depressing picture of our social system it would be 
impossible to find, and when added to all this comes a heavy 
sentence passed upon the women of England—the women of 
every class—for their failure to produce enough of children, we 
stand aghast at the prospect before us. Indeed, in a flippant 
moment we feel inclined to retort that the women are in the 
right to refuse to carry on such a race of fools and blackguards 
as Mr. Wells makes out his countrymen to be! Better far that 
such beings were left to die out, that no new generation should 
come to stagger on under the old burdens. 

It is true that Mr. Wells introduces something, too dreary to 
be named a gleam of Hope, into his closing pages, under the 
symbol of a flying machine: 

Through the confusion something drives .... how can I express the 
values of a thing at once so essential and so immaterial. I have figured it in 
my last section by the symbol of my destroyer, stark and swift, irrelevant to 
most human interests. Sometimes I call this reality Science, sometimes I call 
it Truth. But it is something we draw by pain and effort out of the heart of 
life. . . . This thing we make clear is the heart of life, it is the one enduring 
thing. 

This symbolical flying machine then, is the only help or hope 
that Mr. Wells has to offer poor humanity. With the “swift 
and stark destroyer’’ it must go forth to do battle against the 
giganticills of life. But in case wedo Mr. Wells less than justice, 
let us boil down his symbolism into reality. We then find Mr. 
Well’s panacea to mean nothing more original than this—whatever 
a man sets himself to, heart and soul, with all his might—out of 
this his salvation will come. But this is the religion of the 
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strong man; it must be remembered that the great bulk of man- 
kind is quite incapable of devotion to any one subject. The 
strength of a chain is its weakest link; this is no panacea for 
the weak-willed and weak-kneed—some other Helper must be 
found for'them; but our author is silent here—he has nothing 
more to offer. 

Let us hear what Mr. Galsworthy has to contribute in the 
way of suggestions for healing the sick world. 

In Fraternity we are ostensibly told the story of two “ cultured”’ 
upper middle-class families, the Dallisons by name; of a poor 
family, the Hughs, and of a little artist’s model. All these 
characters are brought on to the canvas in the first chapter, and 
the classes are pitted against each other from the beginning of 
the book to the end. The question all throughout is: What are 
the Dallisons going to do for the Hughs, and what influence is 
each going to cast upon the other? But though this seems to 
be the story, it is not really the gist of the book, It becomes 
not a question of what the Dallisons are going to do for the 
Hughs, so much as “ what are all the cultivated leisured classes 
going to do for the poor”? ‘The book in fact is a parable—a 
tract if you will—from beginning to end. As we find one of 
the characters, Hilary Dallison, say: ‘ All kinds of us want social 
progress in different ways, you, your grandfather, my brother, 
myself, there are four types for you, will you tell me any one of 
us is the right man for the job.” These four types are: 

(1) Hilary Dallison, a man over-refined, over-cultured, inter- 
ested vaguely in the poor from a spectacular point of view, 
touching their misery, so to speak, with his hands in white kid 
gloves. 

(2) Stephen Dallison: prosperous, unimaginative, kind- 
hearted, willing to give a cheque where he thought it was . 
wanted, but disapproving of a too emotional attitude towards 
distress. 

(3) Old Mr. Stone. A dreamer of dreams, occupied while 
the world toils and starves, in writing a large unreadable book 
on universal brotherhood. 

(4) Martin Stone: a young doctor, who exerts himself 
desperately over the housing and feeding of his poor neighbours 


—a typical man of action. 
VOL, LIV 52 
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Is any one of these, as Hilary asked, the right mah for the 
job—the job of putting to rights our whole complicated social 
system? It is quite evident that Mr. Galsworthy considers all 
the three first “‘types” quite useless for “‘the job.” He does 
more than this, for the book is an elaborate and eloquent tract 
upon the mischief that the wrong people can work when they 
“take up” philanthropy. Dabblers in this sort, he would seem 
to point out, do much more harm than good. But then half the 
world is afflicted with 
that queer new thing a Social Conscience—the dim bogey stalking pale about 
the houses of those who through the accidents of leisure or of eulture had onee 
left the door open to the suspicion, “ Is it possible that there is a class of people 


besides my own, or am I dreaming? Happy the millions poor or rich not yet 
condemned to watch . . . that ghost!” 


This “social conscience” goads on its unhappy possessors to 
attempt work for which they are quite unfit: “I don’t really 
care for the people ” (says one of the characters in the book) “I 
only eare because they’re ugly for one to see. . . . I’m only fit 
for miserable Art.” 

In Martin Stone the young ‘‘Sanitist,” there is however some 
suggestion of possible methods of dealing with the social problem. 
Martin at least is hopeful of good results: 


“They haunt us and drag us down,” said Hilary Dallison, “a long dark 
passage. Is there a light at the far end, Martin?” 

“Yes,” said Martin gruffty. 

“T don’t see it.” 

Martin looked at him. 

** Hamlet.” 

Hilary did not reply. The young man watched him sideways, 

“ It’s a disease to smile that way.” 

Hiliary ceased to smile. “ Oure me, then,” he said, with sudden anger, 
* you man of health.” 

The young Sanitist’s sallow cheek flushed: “ Atrophy of the nerve of action, 
there's no cure for that,” he said. . . . “ Any act is better than no act.” 


This then is all that Mr. Galsworthy can evolve from his inner 
Consciousness as the type of the possible social reformer of the 
future: a. young, somewhat rash man, with a healthy love of 
cleanliness in body and mind, and a disinterested way of flinging 
himself into the affairs of his poorer neighbours. Not a very 
brilliant figure, after all: not much of a conclusion to come to at 
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the end of this long and in some ways exquisitely clever book! 
Action ; but what action isit to be ?—apparently “any action is 
better than none” is the answer to our impatient questioning. 
Ineonelusiveness could not go much farther. Yet this author, 
whose inconclusiveness distracts us, writes of the poor with an 
exquisite sympathy. Every here and there in the book we come 
upon scenes—choses vues—that are unforgettable. The writer has 
seen them and will never forget them, and he means that we 
should do the same. Can anything be finer than the description 
of the terrified baby in the Hughs household: 


His little fists and nose and forehead, even his little naked, crinkled feet 
were thrust with all his feeble strength against his mother’s bosom as though he 
were striving totcreep into some hole away from life. ‘Chere was a sort of dumb 
despair in that tiny pushing of his way back to the place whence he had come. 
His head, covered with dingy down, quivered with his effort to escape. 

He had been alive so little: that little had sufficed. 


Has the writer of this passage studied the poor, felt for the 
poor, and observed them as he must have done, and come to the 
conclusion that all they need is more sanitary conditiohs? The 
misery in the Hughs household had nothing to do with sanitary 
conditions, nor could the most ideal housing scheme in the world 
have altered it one whit. Their tragedy was as old as time, and 
has been enacted in palaces quite as surely as in slums:—“Out 
of the heart,’ as the stern old words tell us, “* Out of the heart 
come murders and adulteries”—and we cannot get past this 
fact. 

It is curious how often even the most earnest students of 
social conditions confuse the two sorts of misery—mixing up the 
physical evils of want—cold, hunger and dirt—with the far more 
deeply seated ills that rise somewhere in the moral nature of 
man. Sin, in short (that old-fashioned word we seldom employ 
nowadays for fear of being called Pharisees or Puritans, or some 
such term of opprobrium), accounts for more misery than is 
admitted by this generation. Do away with insanitary condi- 
tions and you get rid ef part of the evils of the life of the poor, 
yet an insoluble element of evil remains quite independent of 
exterior conditions. Have sin and misery entirely disappeared 
irom the lives of the upper classes? Are drunkennessand crimes 
of passion unknown where houses are luxurious and every man 
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is sure of a good dinner? But appalled by the physical wretched- 
ness he sees among the poor, the social reformer forgets this 
insoluble quantity and wants to reform from the outside inwards 
instead of from the inside outwards. ‘‘ Happy,” says Mr. Gals- 
worthy (as I have quoted before), ‘Happy the millions not yet 
condemned to watch that ghost; ” but let the ghost of the innate 
depravity of man once enter the imagination, and it is an in- 
finitely more haunting spectre than the ghost of physical misery. 
For here we are faced with a double problem—the physical 
conditions have got to be altered somehow, and yet they are 
only one half, and that the least important of the difficulty, and 
at times the balance seems to weigh to one side, at times to the 
other: is the physical misery more the result of sin, or sin more 
the result of misery? ... 

Bewildered by these problems, we turn to quite a new view 
of things as presented in the lively pages of A Poor Man’s House. 
‘It is my firm belief,” Mr. Reynolds states in the preface to 
his work, “‘ that in the present phase of material evolution, and 
as regards the things that really matter, the educated man has 
more to learn of the poor man than to teach him.” Brave words 
these! and a comforting new theory to consider after all we 
have heard from Mr. Wells of the ineptitude, and worse, of the 
people. ‘I can feel rather than see here,’ Mr. Reynolds tells 
us, “the presence of a wisdom that I know nothing about... 
the traditional wisdom of the folk gained from contact with bare 
fact, the wisdom from which education cuts us off.” 

Mr. Reynolds has gained his knowledge of the people, and 
has come to the above conclusion, by a lengthened sojourn in 
the house of a West Country fisherman named Tony Widger. He 
compares the ordinary civilised existence with this mode of life, 
to the great disparagement of civilisation. We have lost by 
Mr. Reynolds’ showing, all the primitive virtues: 

“My acquaintances at Salisbury are well off for the necessities of life. No 
one is likely to starve next week.” Nevertheless they are full of worry... 
they are afraid of life. “ At Seacombe (the fishing village), though there were 
not a fortnight’s money in the house we lived merrily on what we had.” In 
Tony’s ‘‘ summat ’ll sure to turn up if you be ready and tries to oblige,” there 
is more than philosophy, there is a race tradition—the experience of generations ; 


and again he tells us, “On the whole the poor possess the courage to live much 
more than any other class.” 
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This interesting and partially true statement is encouraging 
after the sad problems we have been considering; but once 
again the writer must point out that a sense of the picturesque 
has in this instance carried Mr. Reynolds away from the truth 
just as it carried Mr. Wells from it. The ‘‘ courage to live” of 
the fisherman, is in reality no greater than the ‘‘ courage to live” 
of the average professional man without capital. The latter has 
to keep up appearances more than the former: he has to dress 
his wife and children well, and keep servants; but what after 
all, is there between him and want ?—very often nothing but his 
own life and ability to earn an income. However, this does not 
appeal to the public as being picturesquely courageous, so it is 
never mentioned among the virtues of the middle class. In 
his admiration of the primitive virtues, Mr. Reynolds goes rather 
too far. ‘It is good to be clean,” he asserts, “but it is better 
to be able to be dirty ”; and he seems to have got hold of a 
curious idea that the dirtier and untidier a household is, the more 
virile its inhabitants are likely to be. This pernicious theory— 
an ofi-shoot from the revolt against ‘‘ prettiness” in art—shows 
that Mr. Reynolds’ knowledge of the poor is fundamentally 
artificial. It is not the fashion just now to believe that an 
orderly, cleanly, industrious woman can have generous impulses 
and be kindly to her neighbours—it is too commonplace, too 
“pretty’—you “get your effect” so much more easily by 
endowing some slatternly half-savage with a splendid generous 
nature, &c. &c. &e. . . . But this is only a half-truth, and Mr. 
Reynolds has laid it down as an axiom. That he has found 
splendid qualities among dirt and disorder is no reason for saying 
that they do not also exist in tidy, clean households. However, 
this worship of primitive conditions is the subject of the book, its 
main contention, so let us see where we are led by it: 

To learn to care for the poor is to fear for them nothing so much as slap- 
dash, short-sighted legislation. The man matters more than his circumstances. 
The poor man’s courage to live is his most valuable distinctive quality. Any 


material progress which tends to diminish his cowrage to live must prove in the 
long run to his and the nation’s disadvantage. 


This terribly rash statement is amplified when we are told that 


the courage to live, like every other virtue, diminishes with lack of exercise. 
Therefore every material advance should provide for the continued, for an even 
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greater exercise and need of the courage to live, if not, then the material 
advance is best done without. 


Reduced to its logical conclusion, this argument would point to 
legislation which should increase the hardships of the poor man 
indefinitely for the good of his soul, but this reductio ad absurdum 
does not seem to have occurred to our author. 


I wonder [he proceeds] when we shall have a party of intellectuals 
content to find out the people’s ideals, and to serve them faithfully, instead of 
trying to foist their own ideals on the people , . . the articulate classes are 
actually so little acquainted with the inner life of the poor, that there is no 
groundwork of general knowledge upon which to base conclusions, and it is 
impossible to do more than speak from our own personal experience. I have 
found that to grow acquainted with the class that is the chief object of social 
legislation, is to see more plainly the room for improvement, and also to see how 
much sounder, that class is than it appears to be from the outside.” 


Mr. Reynolds further, and very sensibly, remarks that 


Every piece of new legislation should be most carefully examined as to its 
probable effect on the self-control of the people. Control, in fact, should be the 
paramount criterion of new legislation—a proximate advantage, unless it be a 
matter of life or death—is too dearly purchased by the ultimate diminution of 
self-control. 


But here, also, our author has landed himself on the horns of a 
dilemma, For if the legislators are to “find out the people’s 
ideals” and carry them out, there can be little or no doubt that 
these would not be in the direction of self-control. The poor 
man’s—nay, the man’s ideal is always towards greater comfort, 
less work, more money, fewer taxes, without reference to the 
shaping of his character into the heroic mould! This is the 
trend of all civilisation, and if the national character is thereby 
to go to perdition, then to perdition it must just go, for it is 
useless to expect men to legislate against their own comforts— 
legislation being in its essence a struggle towards better con- 
ditions of living. 

But this is a view of the case that Mr. Reynolds does not 
take. As ardently as other reformers sigh after education for 
the people, does he fulminate against it. ‘It was well said,” he 
tells us, ‘that education—what is called education—was the 
cruellest thing ever forced upon the poor.” And, again: 


In attempting to justify modern educational policy, its victims are egged on 
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too fast into a field of commercial, intellectual or emotional stress for which 
they lack the fundamental grit, or rather for which the fundamental grit they 
possess is not adapted in a generation. Their spirit, fine and valuable for the 
old purpose perhaps, is not suited to the new. Therefore, of good workmen in 
posse we make bad clerks and shopmen im esse—and so on. Possible wives and 
mothers we turn into female creatures. 


All perfectly true; but even these objections are no sane 
argument against education, Even if one—or more—genera- 
tions should suffer, surely the ultimate results of education must 
be looked to, instead of the failures of the transition periods ? 
Had such a short-sighted policy been adopted in the past, we 
would all have been still living in caves and daubing ourselves 
with woad—in the full possession perhaps of many primitive 
virtues and much “ Courage to live”; but when all is said and 
done still savages. Mr. Reynolds sums up his book in the follow- 
ing words: 

My belief grows stronger, that the poor have kept essentially, what school- 
boys call the better end of the stick; not because their circumstances are 
better . . . but because they know better how to make the most of what 


material circumstances they have. If they could improve their material 
circumstances and continue making the most of them , . , that is the problem. 


* s * * * 


Are we then any nearer the solution of the problems suggested 
to us by these three very clever authors ? 

Well, perhaps we are. For in social as in physical ills, it 
is something to know what not to do. The examination we 
have given to the three books before us, may have shown us 
something of this—may have made us conclude that not alto- 
gether in devotion to abstract pursuits lies man’s hope; nor al- 
together in even the best sanitary reforms; nor even in the most 
assiduous cultivation of the primitive virtues. The old parable 
of the outside of the cup and platter is one that is apt to be for- 
gotten in this age of reform. 

JANE H. FInDLATEr. 
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“THE Actor’s career is brief,” said Mr. James Welch, the popular 
comedian, in the course of a lecture on the Actor’s Art, “and 
when he passes he leaves behind him but a memory.” 

‘I do not agree with Mr. Welch,” said the next speaker; “ it 
is my experience that when the actor passes he invariably leaves 
behind him a widow and three children who want a Benefit 
Matinée.” ; 

In these days, unhappily, a large number of actors find it 
impossible not only to put anything aside for the future use of 
their families, but to find immediate bread and butter. The 
fascinations of the stage are such that the actor’s calling has 
become a congested, and, consequently, a sweated industry. 
Many well-meaning people have put forward a remedy from time 
to time—this or that scheme for the training and selection of 
actors and actresses—but these schemes have always had one fatal 
blot. Granted that the necessary and rather complex machinery 
for the training and selection of actors could be constructed and 
put into motion, there is no means of ensuring employment for 
the actor after he has been selected and trained. A speculator 
taking a play round the provinces can engage anybody that he 
likes. There seems no hope of ever being able to pass a law or 
a series of laws which would compel theatrical managers to engage 
only people who had earned some sort of degree, or had passed 
certain examinations. If the manager likes the look of the most 
incompetent person upon this earth, he cannot be prevented from 
engaging that person and giving him a part, when the incom- 
petent and inexperienced person at once becomes an actor. He 
may be, and often undoubtedly is, an extremely bad actor; but 
the difference between a good actor and a bad actor, when the 
difference is appreciable, is only one of degree and not of kind. 
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Realising this fact, a certain number of people turn to their own 
advantage the vanity of the ignorant on one hand, and the 
rapacity of the unscrupulous on the other. Any person desiring 
information can, by turning to the advertisement columns of the 
daily papers, easily discover that a largesum of money is expended 
every year in touting for foolish young people who have been 
caught by the glamour of the stage. The sum of money in 
question would not be spent unless there was some considerable 
return for it. The sort of people angled for are, in almost every 
case, informed that here or there a fine opportunity can be found 
for beginners desiring to go on the stage—“ previous experience 
unnecessary.” This traffic obviously would not continue if the 
steady stream of incompetents could not be discharged into some 
remunerative channel. That channel ought to be occupied by 
actors and actresses receiving in return for their labours a wage 
upon which they could live inmodest comfort. Over-competition 
has in the present day reduced their wage to an amount upon 
which they can barely live at all. 

Charity is no remedy. The charities connected with the 
stage are enthusiastically worked for and vigorously supported. 
The Theatrical Ladies’ Guild quietly and secretly collects vast 
quantities of cast-off clothes, which the ladies of the Guild with 
their own dainty fingers cleanse and repair, so that those in want 
of actual dresses and coats for their backs may be given them. 
The Actors’ Benevolent Fund, with ceaseless energy and infinite 
discretion, inquires into thousands of cases, and provides doles 
for those who are penniless. The Actors’ Orphanage clothes, 
educates, and starts in life the actor’s children when he is dead. 
But none of these admirable organisations fill the actor’s stomach 
when he is living. As a matter of very sad fact, the charities 
mentioned merely remove from the actor’s shoulders a few acute 
burdens, enabling him to work for a lower price than he other- 
wise could. It is a mournful economic truth that charity lowers 
the rate of wages. When charity does for a man what he ought 
to be able to do for himself out of the money paid to him by his 
employer, charity merely pays part of the man’s wages—it 
increases the profit of the employer, it does not help the employed. 
This truth has been realised by the workers of almost every call- 


ing all over the world. Hence the rise of countless trade unions. 


. 
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These trade unions are formed for the primary purpose of insist- 
ing upon a living wage. This living wage is determined by the 
cost of commodities, food, rent, and so on in the district where 
any particular trade is pursued. Though the State has not yet 


- recognised the principle that every man has a right to work, the 


State has recognised the principle that every man has the right 
to live, Consequently, if a man cannot find work whereby he 
may live, the State finds for him food and ¢lothing in a work- 
house. Itis fortunate for the community that the self-respect 
of the British worker deters him from taking advantage of State 
relief to the extent to which he is entitled. If five or six 
hundred thousand people sought the relief to which they are 
legally entitled in the workhouses during the present winter, 
Parliament would be compelled to tackle, and yery probably 
settle, the unemployed question in the course of a few months, 

Trade unions are an expression of a desire on the part of the 
worker to obtain from his employer a wage that will keep him 
out of the workhouse, and incidentally off the rates, Trade 
unions, therefore, should be looked upon with the utmost favour 
and should receive the warmest support of those who already 
find the rates a heavy burden. 

An Actors’ Trade Union would greatly benefit the actors’ 
calling. It would benefit the actors’ art, and enhance the 
estimation in which it is held by the general public, because it 
would tend to the employment of seasoned actors, whose efforts 
would be better appreciated, especially in the provinces of 
England, than the miserable displays of the stage-struck amateurs 
whose appearance is the result of advertisements for persons with 
“no previous experience.” The large employment of these 
people has come about through a development in the business of 
amusement. The provincial theatres in England did very well 
so long as the music-halls were nothing better than rather shady, 
shabby sing-songs; but, unhappily, provincial theatrical managers 
do not seem to have been progressive. They did not set their 
houses in order when the new brilliantly lit, beautifully decorated, 
and vigorously conducted music-halls rose all over the country. 
The touring system prevailed throughout the provincial theatres. 
One man owned a theatre, and others brought to it a different 
travelling company every week. The gross receipts were shared 
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in certain proportions. When the competition of the music-halls 
captured patronage, the resident theatrical managers sought to 
compensate themselves out of the pockets of the touring 
managers, and they reduced their terms—that is to say, they 
gave them a smaller share of the gross receipts. The touring 
managers attempted to adjust the financial situation by reducing 
the salaries of their actors, and in many cases by filling up many 
places in their casts by amateurs with “no previous experience,” 
many of whom were content at the outset to act for nothing, 
and some of whom actually paid premiums for being permitted 
to act, The bad policy of giving a bad show on a falling market 
had the inevitable result. Theatrical business in the provinces 
got worse, because ill-performed and ill-represented plays drove 
away the better portion of such patronage as still remained. The 
resident manager continued to cut down his terms, and the tour- 
ing manager continued to cut down his salaries. Persons with 
‘no previous experience” were more largely employed than ever, 
inconspicuous but perfectly competent actors and actresses were 
thrown out of work in larger numbers, and a very regrettably 
distressful condition prevailed, and still prevails, throughout the 
actor’s calling. 

The remedy of a trade union insisting on a living rate of 
pay is about the only remedy that will meet the case. When an 
employer has to pay a living wage he looks about for the very 
best man he can get at the price. When no wage is insisted 
upon he merely looks about for the cheapest man in the market. 
Insistence upon a living minimum wage would greatly benefit 
experienced actors of the lower rank. How and why they don’t 
adopt the remedy is astounding, because people whose business 
it is to amuse the public can and do combine quite readily when 
they feel inclined. Music-hall artists are combined in a great 
trade union called the Variety Artists’ Federation, which 
numbers thousands of members, holds weekly meetings all over 
the provinces, has a perfect system for the weekly collection of 
subscriptions, and is so powerful that, as everybody knows, they 
not long ago organised a strike, which demanded and received 
Board of Trade settlement. The business of the music-hall is 
much more complicated than that of the theatre, but the music- 
hall artists obtained an award which smoothed out the bulk of 
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their difficulties, and put their work on a settled and definite 
footing for a number of years. It is therefore quite possible for 
the actor to do exactly the same thing. 

The actor after all does not demand very much. He has a 


‘few minor grievances which might very easily and justly be 


removed, but apart from this he has one great misery—the 
difficulty of earning his daily bread. When he asks for this, 
managers will sometimes tell him that this or that part is not 
really worth more than a few shillings, and that this or that 
part does not carry more than a starvation salary. This, of 
course, is nonsense. Every man who works for a living ought 
to receive enough to keep him alive in ordinary health and com- 
parative comfort. The actor requires a very smallsum of money 
to this end. The pantomimes in the winter and the warm 
weather in the summer cut a certain number of weeks out of his 
working year. As a fact the actor is lucky if he is employed for 
twenty-five weeks in every year, but if to meet possible objec- 
tions itis assumed that an actor works for thirty-five weeks in 
every year and receives a remuneration of £2 for each week, how 
far does the money go? He has got to live, remember, for fifty- 
two weeks out of his earnings. Here is a calculation of what he 
has to spend: 


£ 8s. d. 
Clothes (renewing wardrobe) per year . : 1 BO 8 
Boots (2 pairs at 18s. a pair) . : ° ‘ - Lie 0 
Two hats . : ° 1 0 0 
Two pairs gloves at 2s. 6d. a pair 0 5 0 
Recovering umbrella. 0 6 0 
Bedroom (including lighting sink firing) 7" per nl 
for 52 weeks. ° ° . 13:0 0 
Washing (2s. 3d. per week for 52 wily , - S17 @ 
Postage and stationery (4d. per week for 52 weeks) . O17 4 
"Bus and tube (at 1d. per day for 17 weeks while 
resting) . , 0 8 6 
Baggage (collecting ont nting for 35 ili on stone 
at 1s. per week). . ‘ 115 0 
Tips to dresser (for 35 weeks at 6d. per a 017 6 
Make up . ° ; ° . 0 8 0 
Haircutting (once a aunt at 6a. per ment 0 6 0 
Actors’ Association subscription. . ‘ : » OM OD 
£37 6 4 


The actor receives a total of £70 for the year. If the above total is deducted 
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from the sum of £70 it leaves the actor £32 13s. 8d. for food. This sum, 
divided by 52, shows that the actor will be left exactly 12s, 6}3d. per week, or 
ls. 94d. per day, which leaves him a fraction over 7d. per meal, 


It will be seen that the above calculation makes no provision 
for any sort of drink, for tobacco, or for the purchase of a 
solitary book, and it means 7d. a meal. 

How many educated men and women would care to pass a 
wet week in Wigan without money to purchase a newspaper, and 
only 7d. in their pockets for each meal? If they started out 
with “‘no previous experience ” they would have plenty to think 
over when the week was done. But if they were paid Actors 
and started out without that 7d., if their salary was not £2 per 
week but was only 25s., what would be the nature of their re- 
flections? How would they face the home-coming, the end of 
the tour, the eternal drift to the Strand on a foggy night without 
a ha’penny saved and the possibility of no other engagement for 
perhaps a couple of months? Necessity would compel them to 
borrow for a week or two from friends who had a few shillings 
to spare. Then necessity would compel them to apply to the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund, from which, if they had not been there 
too often before, they might borrow just enough to keep body 
and soul together till the next tour started under exactly the 
same conditions. 

These conditions could be swept away ata stroke if Actors 
formed themselves into a strong trade union and insisted at 
the lowest on a £2 minimum wage. Until they do so, they will 
continue to starve, and both the art of acting and the business 
of the theatre continue to be depressed, depreciated, and degraded 
all over the provinces of England. 

Ceci, RALEIGH. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuinaton, December 9, 1909 


Un ss its usual good luck saves it, the United States may have 
one of those “little wars’’ on its hands so often forced on England, 
which used to give Americans an opportunity virtuously to de- 
nounce England as a bully and land-grabber. Nothing is so 
useful asexperience; itis really more valuable than high-sounding 
phrases in Declarations of Independence or resolutions pro- 
claiming a theoretic belief in the equality of mankind. It has 
sometimes been found difficult to reconcile Christianity with the 
stress of commercial competition. The enforeement of the Monroe 
Doctrine has not always made it easy for the United States to 
love its Southern neighbours as itself. 

Far be it from me to try to explain in the space at my disposal 
what the Monroe Doctrine is; to do that would require volumes 
and not merely a few magazine pages. But the Monroe Doctrine 
imposes upon the United States the duty of keeping the unruly 
children of the Caribbean in order and enforcing discipline with 
a heavy hand whenever they no longer heed moral suasion. 
Nicaragua is the latest member of that somewhat truculent 
household to learn what it means to defy the big mother of the 
North. 

President Zelaya of Nicaragua has long been the béte noir of the 
Washington Government. He has generally misbehaved himself 
and flouted the United States. According to the best information he 
has been corrupt and tyrannical, and he caused the Washington 
Government as much annoyance as did Castro of Venezuela, whose 
weakness was his strength. At first the United States was patient 
because Venezuela was a small country, and punitive measures 
would seem to the world like bullying; when patience made the 
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United States ridiculous in the eyes of the world, Castro coolly 
snapped his fingers at the United States. Venezuela is a diffeult 
country to invade and subjugate, and it would take a by no 
means insignificant army, and involve a heavy outlay to carry on 
a suecessful military campaign. Castro knew the strength of his 
natural advantages and felt that he could dare all creation. 

It is only by accident that a Latin American President dies 
in his palace. His end is as inevitable as his beginning. He 
begins as a revolutionist and a revolution ends him. Then like 
all good Americans he goes to Paris, there to swell the ranks of 
the kings in exile and enjoy life serenely on the treasure that 
he has had the foresight to lay up in the day of his prosperity 
with English and French bankers. A few years of excitement 
and then the well-earned repose. There are more arduous and 
less well recompensed professions than that of the South or 
Central American patriot. 

Finally Castro went. There was peace for a while until 
Zelaya came to take his place as the trouble-maker of the 
Caribbean; there was the usual protracted exchange of diplo- 
matic notes; friction increased until the American minister at 
Managua resigned from the service rather than continue to suffer 
the annoyance and insults put upon him by Zelaya; the inevit- 
able revolution broke out, and in an unlucky moment for Zelaya 
two American soldiers of fortune enlisted in the revolutionary 
ranks wete captured in an attempt to dynamite one of Zelaya’s 
transports. In Latin America there is none of the law’s delays 
that President Taft has so severely condemned in his own 
country. The two American soldiers of fortune were tried and 
shot in short order. 

Mr. Knox, the Secretary of State, sent an ultimatum te 
Zelaya demanding an indemnity for the killing of the two 
Americans, and this was followed by breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Nicaragua and ordering cruisers within striking 
distance of Nicaragua. For his vigorous action Mr. Knox was 
heartily praised by the newspapers who believe that the only 
kind of diplomacy Latin Americans respect is backed by a 
cruiser’s guns, and as severely condemned by newspapers who 
objected to Mr. Knox’s methods. Mr. Knox has been the 
surprise of the administration. He came into the Cabinet with 
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the reputation of being a cool, level-headed, eminently well- 
balanced, sane and conservative man; the cautious and safe 
lawyer rather than the dashing or brilliant statesman. The 
public understood that he had not been selected by Mr. Taft 
because he possessed those qualities rather than for his diplo- 
matic experience or knowledge of international relations; but 
Mr. Knox has been the “forward” rather than the Conservative 
member of the Cabinet. His first departure from traditional 
American policy was to insist upon the right of a syndicate of 
American bankers to participate in the Chinese railway loan. 
His stern demand that Chile arbitrate a long pending claim and 
the summary methods he has taken in dealing with Zelaya 
suggest the man of vigorous and quick action rather than the 
cautious lawyer who has all his evidence carefully in hand before 
making a move. 

The peculiar form of the American Government makes it 
possible for a President to bring on a war, but he cannot formally 
plunge his country into war without the action of Congress. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the sole power to declare war. 
The President, as Commander-in-Chief of the land and naval 
forces and in pursuance of his duty to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens, may land troops on foreign soil if 
in his judgment that is necessary; but that is as far as he dare 
go without the express authorisation of Congress to employ the 
national forces in offensive operations. A few thousand men, a 
little money and an adequate supply of arms and ammunition 
placed at the disposal of the insurgents would soon bring about 
the downfall of Zelaya. This the President cannot do, so he has 
been forced to content himself with giving moral support to the 
Estradists or revolutionary faction, which is almost as valuable 
as lending them material aid. 

The aggressive measures taken by the Administration have 
caused a good deal of commotion among the Central and South 
American States, and are being carefully watched by Mexico. 
The policy of Mr. Root when he was Secretary of State was to 
cultivate the goodwill and friendship of Latin America, and 
especially to foster good relations with Mexico, owing to the 
material interests that bound the two countries. In this he was 
eminently successful. The Latin American countries have always 


An Appeal 
to 
Sour Charity 


The general feeling of insecurity and 
unrest during the year 1909 has undoubtedly 
had a serious effect upon the receipts of the 
various charitable societies, and to enable 
them to meet the increasing demands upon 
their strained resources it is imperative that 
individual responsibility for the continuance 
of urgent public work should be recognised. 

It is hoped that the readers of the 
“National Review” will spare a moment's 
thought to the various appeals in the follow- 
ing pages and give liberally to the object of 
their sympathies. 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


The ARcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY writes: “You are serving the Church in the very 
way in which service is at the present most sorely called for.” 


The ARcHBISHOP OF YorK writes: ‘‘I most cordially commend the work of the Home 
. Missions of the Church (A.C.S.). It is quite invaluable as a means of enabling 
the Church to meet the demands of an ever-growing population, and to fulfil 
its duty to the nation.” 


HOME MISSIONS 


OF THE CHURCH 


HE ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY exists to help poor 
parishes to obtain the assistant Clergy they require and could not 
have without money assistance from outside their own borders. In 

helping poor parishes the Society touches the slums in the centre of large 

cities, the poorer suburbs outside the cities, and also the mining and other 
industrial towns and villages. 


THE GOOD RESULTING FROM A.C.S. WORK. 


(1) Many hard-working incumbents with large and burdensome 
parishes have been enabled to obtain assistant Clergy, and thus to provide 


better for the pastoral care of their people, and to prevent the breakdown of 
their own health. 


(2) Many earnest young deacons have been enabled to get their first 
experience of Ministerial work in large poor parishes, to the great advantage 
of the plaees in which they have afterwards been called to serve. 


(3) Many poor families have been inspired to holy living by the more 
frequent visits and personal ministrations of the Clergy, which have become 
possible through the grants given by the A.C.S. 


Will each reader of this notice kindly send a few shillings? The 
method for forwarding such gifts may be of the simplest kind—an envelope 
addressed “CANON PETIT, 14 GREAT SMITH STREET, S.W.” 
with a Postal Order crossed “Coutts & Co., for a/c of A.C.S.” 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


“NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
HOME for CRIPPLED BOYS 


Woolsthorpe House, Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W. 


Patroness: H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE (Duchess of Argyll) 
Chairman : WALTER B. PATON, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurers: E. PARKER YOUNG, Esq. and Capt. A. CHAMIER. 
Honorary Secretaries: E. F. HILL, Esq. and Col. H. R. ROBERTS. 


This Home, which was instituted in 1865, feeds, clothes, educates 
on Christian principles, and teaches a Trade to 100 Crippled Boys 
so that they may be able to support themselves after three 
years, training at the Home. 

Without such assistance their chance is almost hopeless. 


Trapges TAUGHT: Carpentering, Relief Stamping, Copper-plate Printing, Tailoring, 
Harness Work, and Bootmaking. 


Many Friendless Crippled Boys are now awaiting admission. 
THE COMMITTEE EARNESTLY 
SOLICIT CONTRIBUTIONS 

which they beg may be sent to the Superintendent 
(Mr. E. Carros Cooper) at the Home. 


HOMES OF HOPE 


ESTABLISHED [860 


4, 5, and 6, Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


T HIS Society is doing Valuable Maternity Work for 
the restoration of the first fallen. Those who have 

taken the one false step. The applications for admissions are 
painfully urgent, and the Committee are in immediate 
want of £1,000 to clear off debt and carry out some urgent 
repairs and dilapidations. 

Most of the cases admitted are those of young girls who up to the time 
of their betrayal and desertion have led commendable and virtuous lives. 

Special efforts are made on behalf of these poor, beirayed young women, 
who have taken one false step. They are received into the Homes and 
receive skilful Medical Maternity Attendance and Nursing. They 
are also trained in Household and Domestic Duties, and after a nurse- 
mother has been found for the infant, the mother is put in the way of earning 
a respectable living for herself and the child. Every endeavour is 
used to trace the father and make him jointly responsible with the mother for 
the maintenance of the infants born to them. A solid, practical and 
permanent kind of Rescue Work. 


Contributions may be sent to the Secretary at the above address, or to the Treasurer, 
ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


PLEASE DON’T FORGET. THE 
8,595 


ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN 


TOYOU: PRLOYE-TAL THAT PASS: BY? 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


THIS CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR SEASON 


Contributions earnestly solicited to pay the Food Bill. Mark Gifts ‘‘ For Food Alone,” 


*.* Cheques and Money Orders payable to“ Dr. Barnardo's Homes," crossed 
same way, and remitted to the Hon. Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A, 
LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, £. 


Mrs. Smyly’s Homes 


WHOLLY SUPPORT 


500 Children in Nine Homes 


Situated in DUBLIN, KINGSTOWN, BRAY and ONTARIO 


And provide School Accomodation with 
Free Breakfast and Dinner for 


400 Ragged Children 


- FOUR FREE DAY SCHOOLS 
:: IN DUBLIN - :: 


A-ha Nea Road 


Financial support is earnestly invited at this season by the Honorary 
Secretaries, 
THE MISSES SMYLY, 
21 Grattan Street, Dublin 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


The Shipwr ecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., are 
instantly cared for on the spot and sent home ; the Widow, Orphan, 
&c., of the drowned are immediately sought out and succoured ; 
and all Mariners are encouraged to 
exercise thrift by becoming beneficiary Members of the 


SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Over 600,000 persons relieved 


since the foundation of the Society in 1839. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: Chairman: 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl Cadogan, K.C. Admiral W. F. 8. Mann, 
Secretary: QERALD E. MAUDE, Eeq. 


Central Offices : 


Soa < 
“Tiere is sorrow on the sea.” 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


£5,000 A YEAR 


IS NEEDED TO MEET THE DEMANDS ON THE 


“DISABLED FUND’ fre LONDON CITY MISSION 


It supports 72 Aged and Infirm Missionaries after their life- 
long service, enriching the poorest of the poor with the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, besides making grants of 
from £5 to £20 annually to 52 widows and 7 orphans of 
Missionaries who have died in the work—in several cases 


A VETERAN AND HIS. 
ap Gere, from disease taken when visiting. 


You are earnestly asked to help these aged and worthy disciples. 


Treasurer— Bankers— 
F. A. BEVAN, Esq. BARCLAY & CO. Ltd. 


Contributions should ‘be sent to JAMES DUNN. Secretary, 


DISABLED woctsonS"2 ane FUND 


3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


/ 
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105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Patrons: 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


President: 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Bankers—COUTTS & CO., Strand, London, 
Chairman—Cotone, Sir EDWARD WARD, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary—E. G. FAIRHOLME. 


Some brief particulars of the Society: 
A. The Society was founded in 1822. 
B. Its methods of procedure are Educational, Persuasive, and Punitive, 


C. Since the year 1837 it has registered 232,229 convictions, but this 
total should be multiplied tenfold if the cautions given by the Society are 
reckoned. Over 170 Inspectors are constantly employed in England and 
Wales alone, in which the Society has 620 Branches and Auxiliaries. 

D, The Society holds Annual Essay Competitions on the duty of 
kindness to animals in the schools of the Metropolis and in the country; it 
has over 500 Bands of Mercy for children and young people, and is con- 
stantly increasing this work by means of gratis Lectures and Public 
Addresses; it invites the Clergy to preach Sermons on kindness to animals 
on the 4th Sunday after Trinity; it publishes The Animal World and 
Band of Mercy monthly, besides issuing close on 200 pamphlets and leaflets 
inculcating the duty of kindness to the dumb creation. It is 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


and the Council need every assistance to enable them to continue their 
necessary and constantly increasing work. 


Suggestions to Persons making their Wills. 


““T give and bequeath 
to be paid to the Treasurer for the time being of Tut ROYAL SocietTy FoR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, Established 1822; to be at the dis- 
posal of the Council for the time being of the said Society, and I direct that 
the same be paid free of legacy duty.’ 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


The Hospital for Women 


SOHO SQUARE, W. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1887: 
67 Beds. 5,000 In & Out Patients treated every year. 


In urgent need of Funds to pay pressing Tradesmen’s Accounts, 
much overdue, amounting to £750. 


No Invested Capital available. Mortgage Debt £9,500. 
Immediate help earnestly asked for. ALFRED HAYWARD, 


Secretary. 


THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN. 


Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE MISSIONS 


/ +o SEAMEN, 


Provides Seamen’s Chaplains, Centres of Spiritual and Social influence 
and wholesome recreation for Sailors and Sailor-Lads when away from 
home, in 96 Ports in every part of the world. 


#1000 URGENTLY NEEDED AT ONCE 


to avoid the threatened necessary curtailment of this much needed and 
important work. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Stuart C. Keene, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Offices: 11 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


London Orphan Asylum 


Instituted 1813. - WATFORD. Incorporated 1845. 


Under the Patronage of HIS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Managers earnestly appeal for help towards the maintenance of the 500 Orphan and Fatherless boys and 
girls now in the School from all parts of the BRITISH EMPIRE, representing all professions and callings, 
7,000 such children have been maintained and educated, the majority having been provided with situations, 
The Society is dependent upon voluntary help for £14,000 annually. This year the 
Managers have had to borrow a very considerable sum from the Bankers. 
Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., Life Subscriptions from £6 5s., and 
DONATIONS will be gladly received. 


E, H. BousFIELD, Treasurer. ARTHUR P, BLATHWAYT, Chai¥man, 
Office: 3 CROSBY SQUARE, BISHOPSGAT E, E. HENRY C, ARMIGER, Secretary. 


An Appeal 
fo 
Sour Charity 


The general feeling of insecurity ‘and 
unrest during the year 1909 has undoubtedly 
had a serious effect upon the receipts of the 
various charitable societies, and to enable 
them to meet the increasing demands upon 
their strained resources it is imperative that 
individual responsibility for the continuance 
of urgent public work should be recognised. 

It is hoped that the readers of the 
“National Review” will spare a moment's 
thought to the various appeals in the fore- 
going pages and give liberally to the object 
of their sympathies. 
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been suspicious of the United States and there has been racial 
hostility, for there is nothing in common between Americans of 
the North and the people to the South of them. All the Latin 
American States have been glad enough in an emergency to 
shelter themselves behind the protecting «gis of the Monroe 
Doctrine; yet they dislike the Monroe Doctrine excessively and 
regard it as a piece of presumption on the part of the United 
States to go swaggering about the Caribbean and in the Southern 
Pacific, as they term it when using undiplomatic language, with 
a paper declaration which the Washington Government assumes 
gives it the right to regulate the affairs of other people and to 
interfere in their most cherished customs. For as Americans of 
the North regard liberty and equality as heaven-sent institutions 
to be fought for if necessary, so Latin Americans look upon 
revolution as an inalienable right that itis sacrilege to deny them. 
When the Englishman and the American are dissatisfied they 
agitate and pull down the party in power; the South American 
buys a few second-hand rifles and several thousand rounds of 
ammunition in New York and starts a revolution, usually with 
the assistance of a concession-hunting American. To the 
uninitiated a South American political campaign seems more 
dangerous than an electoral canvass elsewhere, but the casualties 
are usually fewer than the lives lost in the gentle American sport 
of football in any one season, and insignificant as compared with 
the death list without which no celebration of July 4 would be 
regarded as complete. 

To Latin Americans it doesn’t seem quite playing the game for 
the United States to back one side, which it has done in the case 
of the Estradists in Nicaragua. The revolutionists usually after 
the first “‘ battle” apply to the American Government for recog- 
nition as belligerents, because that is in accordance with custom, 
but they expect to be allowed to fight it out among themselves. 
The action of the Administration in showing so unmistakably its 
sympathy with the Estrada faction has excited a good deal of 
alarm in the other Central American States, for the fear is enter- 
tained that the United States will not be satisfied with maintaining 
an attitude of benevolent neutrality. In his note to the 
Nicaraguan chargé d'affaires severing diplomatic relations, Secre- 
Knox said that the United States would feel compelled to secure 
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some guarantee that hereafter Nicaragua will observe her treaty 
obligations. That threat, to the other Central American States, 
foreshadows an American Protectorate, or at least supervisory 
control over the external relations of Nicaragua; for no guarantee 
‘that Nicaragua might give would be any more effective than the 
conventions to which Zelaya has already subscribed, and which 
were supposed to insure the tranquillity of the Caribbean. If the 
United States thinks it for her advantage to extend a Protecto- 
rate over Nicaragua, how long will it be before the long arm of the 
United States reaches to all the other republics, the diplomatic 
representatives of Central America have been asking each in the 
numerous conferences they have held since Mr. Knox announced 
his purpose to secure peace and an orderly government even if 
force has to be employed. 

All Latin America perpetually lives in that fear. It believes 
that the United States is constantly seeking to find a pretext 
either to grab territory, or at least to “boss ” things and deprive 
national independence of its substance. The events of the last 
few years give some ground for this distrust. The acquisition 
by the United States of Porto Rico; the “ midnight revolution ” 
by which Mr. Roosevelt was able to take a short cut to the 
ownership of the long desired right of way for the canal across 
the isthmus of Panama; Cuba virtually under an American 
Protectorate; the revenues of San Domingo collected by American 
officials for the benefit of American creditors; Honduras com- 
pelled to ‘‘accept” the services of an American instead of an 
English banking syndicate to reorganise its finances; and now 
Nicaragua threatened with supervision—these things to the Latin 
American are significant, and discredit the protestations so olten 
made by American statesmen that they are not inspired by 
selfish considerations, and are only animated by the altruistic 
desire to improve the condition of Latin America. The motives 
of the United States may be excellent, but Latin Americans 
would prefer if such praiseworthy impulses took another form of 
expression. 

The Central American States are weak and insignificant, but 
some of the South American Republics are not to be so lightly 
dismissed; and there is, I am told on credible authority, a good 
deal of excitement among them owing to the methods employed 
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to secure the adjustment of the Alsop claim. This has been a 
long-pending dispute, and finally Mr. Knox sent a peremptory 
demand to Chile that the claim must be referred to the Hague 
for arbitration and a million dollars deposited as a guarantee 
that she would abide by the decision of the tribunal. Chile 
declined to accept what was virtually an ultimatum, and the 
situation might have proved decidedly embarrassing had not the 
suggestion been made to Brazil to propose both to Chile and 
the United States that the matter be referred to the arbi- 
tration of the King, the demand for the deposit of a sum of 
money pending the decision of the arbitrator being with- 
drawn. Both sides having accepted this eminently fair proposal 
an awkward incident was happily terminated, but Chile resents 
what some of the American newspapers term ‘‘ shot-gun diplo- 
macy,” and the sympathies of Brazil, I am told, are with 
Chile. 

The position of the United States is a peculiarly difficult one. 
The Washington Times correctly observes that “ there is no more 
delicate problem in diplomacy than the everlasting one of rela- 
tions between this country and the other republies of this hemi- 
sphere.” The Monroe Doctrine imposes an obligation upon the 
United States to act as the guardian of international morals, 
but no suspicion ought to attach to the integrity of the trustee. 
It is unfortunate that the United States has always assumed, it 
seems to me, a not entirely frank position in regard tothe Monroe 
Doctrine, whieh leaves its bond fides open to grave question. 
What is the Monroe Doctrine? No one knows. It is an unfor- 
mulated doctrine. The United States will neither define nor 
discuss it. If the United States would interpret it and say how 
far it felt justified in going in its enforcement, much of the sus- 
picion that now exists would disappear; but that the United 
States will not do. The Ameriean Press recognises this, and no 
foreign eritic could be more frank than some of the American 
newspapers In recognising the suspicion that attaches to American 
motives. The Washington Times “ earnestly hopes ” that nothing 
will be done that will “‘convict the United States of insincerity 
and vacillation.” The New York Times, discussing the note in 
which Seeretary Knox severed diplomatic relations with Nicara- 
gua, says: 
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It is inevitable that the remarkable letter of Secretary Knox should give 
rise to a good deal of anxiety on the part of the Governments interested. And 
that anxiety it is clearly the duty of our Government to avoid where possible 
and to remove as soon as may be if aroused. It would be somewhat different 
if the record of our Government were one to make all suspicion of extreme aims 
and extreme methods unreasonable. Whether unavoidably or otherwise, our 
record is not of that nature. The latest chapter in it, that of Panama, is pretty 
well forgotten by our own people, or is remembered only as the indispensable 
introduction to a vast National enterprise. But it is not forgotten by our 
neighbours on the South, and will not soon be, Its suddenness, its scope, its 
permanent consequences are all vivid in their minds. They are not to be 
blamed if they think of it, not as an incident, but as a precedent, an example of 
what the powerful Northern Republic is liable to do at any moment in any 
matter that may enlist the interest of its Government. 


The President’s message was read to both Houses of Congress 
on Tuesday. It has been awaited with a good deal of interest 
as forecasting Mr. Taft’s legislative programme, and indicating 
whether he has definitely decided to cast his lot with the Con- 
servatives or the Radicals. It is inevitable that the message 
should be compared to his predecessor’s. The writings of the men 
are as unlike as the men themselves are unlike—and no antithesis 
can be stronger than that—and the State papers of each reveal 
their mind. Mr. Roosevelt’s messages were always tediously 
long, diffuse, and full of high-sounding phrases that meant 
nothing, but tickled the ear of the unthinking because they 
sounded as if they really meant something. Mr. Taft finds 
15,000 words sufficient for what he has to say (one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s messages ran to 45,000 words), and he is as direct 
and as little given to phrase-making as he was when on the bench 
he delivered the opinion of the court. Readers of this Review 
will remember that there has been a long agitation to prevent the 
issuance of writs of injunction in labour disputes, and the last 
Republican platform recommended that the practice now in 
force be modified. Mr. Taft approves this recommendation in a 
couple of hundred words, and advocates the passage of necessary 
legislation to prohibit the issuance of an injunction without 
notice, and a reasonable opportunity to the defendants to be 
heard. “My judgment,” he says, ‘‘is that the passage of such 
an Act, which really embodies the practice in equity and is very 
like the rule now in force in some courts, will prevent the issuing 
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of ill-advised orders ofinjunction without notice, and will render 
such orders when issued much less objectionable by the short 
time in which they may remain effective.” Mr. Roosevelt would 
have taken several hundred words, not to say the same thing, for 
he was unable to make a conerete statement or offer a remedy, 
but to sermonise about the rights of the rich and the poor, and 
the duty of society to administer impartially the law, and the 
necessity of the poor respecting the law equally with the rich; 
and the mob acclaimed his courage, and talked in parrot-fashion 
about “the moral uplift”; but the immoral thing that Mr. 
Roosevelt denounced (or did he denounce ? for no one ever knew) 
still remained, because he had no faculty to crystallise public 
sentiment. ‘The moral uplift” was a beautiful generality, but 
it requires something more than a generality to regenerate man- 
kind, or to correct the abuses of society. 

There is nothing sensational in Mr. Taft’s message; nothing 
that makes a startling ‘‘ headline.” It is a matter-of-fact, plain 
statement of affairs; resembling very much the King’s Speech, 
only considerably longer. Several matters of importance, the 
President advises Congress, will form the subject of special mes- 
sages. There is little argumentation. The President concludes 
with a brief reference to the high cost of living, part of which, he 
thinks, is due to the increased output of gold; and the increase 
of population, which has ‘‘ not been accompanied by a propor- 
tionate increase in acreage production, may furnish a further 
reason.” The President sees no connection between prices and 
the tariff, for he says: 


It is well to note that the increase in the cost of living is not confined to this 
country, but prevails the world over, and that those who would charge increases 
in prices to the existing protective tariff must meet the fact that the rise in 
prices has taken place almost wholly in those products of the factory and the 
farm in respect to which there has been either no increase in the tariff or in 
many instances a very considerable reduction. 


But after the message has been read the question still remains 
unanswered. Is Mr. Taft a Conservative or a Radical? The 
message tells nothing. It is the great political question of the 
hour. Both sides claim him, and curiously enough neither is 
quite certain or quite satisfied. 

An acute observer of men and events recently pointed out in 
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& magazine article that at the present time there are two distinct 
movements in progress to prevent Mr. Taft’s nomination three 
years hence and to compel him to go down into history as a 
‘‘one term President,” than which thereis no greater humiliation, 
for it is the stigma of failure. One of the movements is being 
engineered by the men who were prominent under the Roosevelt 
régime, and who since the fourth of last March have dropped 
out of sight. They are men who were thoroughly imbued with 
the Roosevelt ideas; they were fond of public life and the im- 
portance it gave them, and they naturally resent being relegated 
to the rear. They have nothing to hope for from Mr. Taft; 
their only hope is in Mr. Roosevelt. The other movement comes 
from quite another direction. The men who are managing it 
are dissatisfied with Mr. Taft because he is not conservative 
enough for them; they do not like his corporation tax legislation, 
his advocacy of the income tax, his expressed determination still 
further to regulate and control corporations. They fear that 
Mr. Roosevelt may be able to prevent the renomination of Mr. 
Taft and bring about his own nomination, therefore the only 
way to save themselves from the peril of Roosevelt is to make 
sure of the nomination of a Conservative about whose conser- 
vatism there can be no doubt. 

It is regarded as significant and as showing the direction of 
the wind that the American Magazine, one of the “ popular” 
magazines, has in its current issue a scathing arraignment of 
Mr. Roosevelt and his methods. It was the popular magazines 
that gave Mr. Roosevelt the greatest support when he was 
President, that led the crusade for ‘reform,’ and under the 
inspiration of the White House made “ muck-raking”’ a national 
disease. 


Depend upon it [says the writer of the Ameri:an Magazine article] we have 
had an end of the violence, the humbug and cant, the lawlessness of the 
Roosevelt administration. Knowing human nature, I am amazed to see that 
Mr, Taft’s public utterances are not shot with rancour towards his so-called 


benefactor. But that is not in Taft’s character. He refrains as much as 


possible from mentioning Mr. Roosevelt’s name. When he mentions it, it is 
always with good-humoured toleration. But he has given the country to under- 
stand that he repudiates the spirit in which Mr Roosevelt approached public 
questions. The hangers-on of the last administration have had notice that 
Mr. Taft has no intention of continuing = Roosevelt dynasty. He has raided 
the Roosevelt gang. Roosevelt stigmatised the “ muck-rakers,” but “ muck- 
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rakers” of one sort er another were among his intimates and advisers. They 
are no longer welcome in Washington. On the other hand, men who were 
practically driven from public life by Mr, Roosevelt are welcomed back again 
by Mr. Taft. . . . Everywhere the men Roosevelt hated, public men who were 
fairly bullied out of public life by the White House dictator, statesmen who 
feared to express their opinions lest they should suffer the almost personal 
violence with whieh Roosevelt treated those who differed with him, have come 
out of hiding at the bidding of the sane and practical heir of Roosevelt’s 
fortunes. 


The measures Mr. Roosevelt advocated, this writer says, were 
not of importance, because he always balanced his attacks on 
“predatory wealth” with a rebuke to romantic sou's calling 
themselves Socialists, but 


what he did do of malign importanee was to create an atmosphere of revolt 
against existing conditions. He made respectable the very socialism that he 
denounced. He got people into the habit of thinking against capitalists, and 
they went on to think against the institution of capital itself. He weakened 
belief in the existing system to the extent of leaving thousands of worthy people 
liable to the contagion of communistic doctrines. It is this spirit of rebellion, 
hard to define but clearly present, that Mr. Taft combats, in publie and private, 
by his choice of personal associates as well as by his appointments. He has set 
out to silence the pack that has barked so long. 


A great many people believe that the hitherto friendly relations 
between President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt will be broken when 
the former President returns to the United States next year. A 
quarrel may be avoided, but that the Radicals will rally to 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Conservatives ally themselves with Mr. 
Taft appears to be ceitain, which will place the two men in the 
position of being leaders of opposing factions. 


A short time ago the New York Herald discovered Canada. 
With enterprise that is simply astounding, considering the fright- 
ful difficulties and the enormous dangers to be overcome and the 
incredible expense involved (I adopt Heraldese style to do the 
subject justice) it despatched a correspondent to penetrate into 
the remotest wilds of Canada and there to open an office in 
Ottawa. Since its discovery the Herald has exploited Canada 
for the benefit of its readers to the extent of several columns a 
day. The principal purpose of the Herald’s Canadian bureau 
appears to be to convince Americans (for surely very few persons 
in Canada read the paper) that Canada needs instruction in the 
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management of her affairs, and that the most foolish thing 
Canada can do is to make a contribution to the Imperial Navy. 
The Herald, for reasons best known to itself, sternly disapproves 
of a Canadian navy. It chides Canada for being so presumptuous 
as to think that she needs ships. ‘You have nothing to fear,” 
the Herald says reassuringly, and with that air of shrinking 
modesty that is typical, “for the Monroe Doctrine, backed by 
the might of the American people, numbering some 90,000,000, 
would prove a stronger bulwark than a few Canadian coast- 
guards.” If for no other reason than not to make Canada rely 
on the Monroe Doctrine for its safety the Canadian navy will be 
worth many times what it costs, for nothing will more quickly 
sap .the vitality and independence of any people than reliance 
for their defence and protection not on their own strength and 
resources but on those of a neighbour. The tone of the American 
Press toward Canada must be very distasteful to the Canadians, 
who are a proud and high-spirited people. ‘This country,” 
says the New York Tribune, “ would not permit Canada to pass 
into the possession of any other European Power than that to 
which it now belongs”; but it will naturally occur to English- 
men as well as Canadians that the destiny of Canada ought not 
to rest with the United States which, when the time came to make 
the decision, might not be in the same altruistic frame of mind 
that she is in to-day according to the Tribune. The Washington 
Post, answering the Herald, Tribune and other newspapers that 
tell Canada not to worry and to sleep quietly because the 
Monroe Doctrine is watching over her, says that suppose 
Germany should create a navy able to destroy the British Navy 
the Monroe Doctrine would not be worth blank paper, for the 
American navy would be no match against the Germany navy 
that had destroyed British sea-Power. Then that would be the end 
of the Monroe Doctrine, for while an American army could keep 
Germany out of Canada, Germany would put her flag in every 
country of South America that she might covet or see fit to annex. 
‘And it is only the blunt truth to say,” the Post adds, “that 
the British Navy and the American market have been the bul- 
warks of the Monroe Doctrine all the time.” The Post does not 
think that “itis at all likely that the German navy will put the 
British Navy out of business.” 
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For her own sake Canada ought not to desire to rely on the 
Monroe Doctrine for protection. It will be a sorry day for the 
Dominion when she does. She has only to look around to see 
the disastrous effects of that protection. Every Central and 
South American country would be better off if there were no 
Monroe Doctrine. That does not mean that the United States 
would be better off. Never was there a more advantageous 
thing for America than when Canning called into existence a 
power to redress the balance of the Old World; but what has 
been the good fortune of the United States is not necessarily 
equally auspicious for other nations. The Monroe Doctrine is 
excellent American policy, but it is not Canadian, and Canada 
ought not to count it as one of her lines of defence. The United 
States has no right to regard a Canadian navy as a menace, or 
to consider it an unfriendly act, any more than Canada can 
object to the possession of a navy by the United States. The 
fact that the New-York Herald is so free with its advice, and 
that other American newspapers think Canada is foolish to 
entangle herself in Imperial politics (it is very touching how 
solicitous these newspapers have suddenly become about Canada’s 
welfare), are reasons, perhaps, sufficient to convince one that 
Canada is pursuing the right policy. Many American newspapers 
recognise that the Canadian navy is another bond of Empire. 
May that not, perhaps, be one reason why American newspapers 
disapprove ? 

A. Maurice Low. 


BELGIUM’S NEW RULER: ALBERT I 


BeEterum has, within the last fortnight, witnessed an event of the 
gravest national importance, an event, in fact, which had only 
occurred once before in this comparatively young kingdom, an 
event which may lead in the near future to a profound change 
in the destinies of the country: King Leopold IL, the second of 
Belgium’s sovereigns, died on December 17 at the royal borough 
of Laeken. 

Many memoirs have already appeared in the Press regarding 
this remarkable ruler, whom the Times rightly terms as “an 
extraordinary man,” and therefore it is perhaps not necessary to 
characterise once more the striking personality of the deceased 
Sovereign. He has left many enemies—as all independent and 
successful men do. He has left many admirers too. But it isa 
melancholy task to be obliged to add that he leaves but very few 
friends. His life as a Sovereign certainly commands admiration 
and respect; his life as a man commands neither respect nor 
admiration, nor even indulgence. A nation proud of her king 
looks up to him as a national example. Belgium has not had 
this example, and Leopold II. could hardly be regarded as an 
incarnation of the typical family virtues of the Belgians. Even 
in his last days—nay! his last hours—the late King appeared 
before the amazed world as a man of wonderful energy, as an 
unrivalled organiser and business man; but also as an unmerciful 
father, and finally as a man who disregarded and despised the 
opinion of his subjects. A word of mercy was expected to drop 
from his lips, but the lips remained closed to the last, and not a 
gesture was made to recall from an unjust exile two unfortunate 
princesses, hisdaughters. Whatever Belgium’s gratitude towards 
the late King may be, the conscience of the people has been 
stirred deeply by this sad and undignified ending of a reign so 
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prosperous, 80 brilliant, and even so glorious, and all the watmer 
therefore was the welcome addressed by the people to the new 
King, Albert I., who was solemnly proclaimed as the ruler of the 
Belgians, on December 23, by the Belgian Parliament. 

For many years the supreme-hopes of Belgium have been 
resting with the Crown Prince of yesterday. Leopold II. was, in 
a way, too big a man for his country; Albert I. is more appro- 
priate to the task set before him. His simplicity has won 
many hearts. His strength of purpose, his youthful goodwill, 
have given his people full confidence. Time will tell whether 
these great expectations will be fulfilled, and to what extent. 

A tall, slender man, with light hair, blue eyes, there is King 
Albert. His attitude has something gentle, timid, modest and 
kind, which appeals to all who see him, and he looks as simple 
and acts as simply when he is taking part in an important Court 
function or when he addresses a meeting of workmen. 

The new King has ascended the Belgian throne by what one 
might call a fluke of destiny. He is only the second nephew of 
King Leopold, and had either the Count de Hainaut, King 
Leopold’s son, or Prince Baldwin, Count de Flandre’s eldest son, 
remained alive, the new monarch would have lived but an obscure 
life of a royal prince. But Count de Hainaut died at the age 
of ten, Count of Flanders, the King’s brother, in 1905, and 
Prince Baldwin was mysteriously killed in January 1891. So 
that the only remaining male offspring of the Belgian Coburgs 
was Prince Albert. 

Little is known of his early years, of the years in which no 
body regarded him as a future king. He was brought up with 
conspicuous simplicity by his parents, Count and Countess of 
Flanders, whose Court is both strict regarding etiquette and 
domestic in regard to sentiment. A tutor was given to the 
young prince, who, even in his early days as a scholar, showed 
himself what he is still known to be now,a man of study. From 
his first studies he learnt thoroughly (under the supervision of 
his master, who is still his private secretary, M. Godefray) Latin, 
Greek, and four modern languages, French, English, German, 
and Flemish. Great stress was laid by his entourage on the 
knowledge of Flemish, for Belgians would very deeply resent 
even an incomplete knowledge of a tongue spoken by half the 
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inhabitants of the country. To perfect his fluency in the 
moedertaal (‘‘mother-tongue,” so the Flemings put it) a valet 
was given to the Prince, who did not know a single word of 
French, and in later years the young Prince could appreciate the 
wisdom of this precaution; whenever he has had to deliver a 
speech in the Flemish provinces of the country, he delivered it in 
the original language of the Belgian ancestors, and every time 
he must have realised that by so doing he had reached—and 
won—the very heart of his future subjects. 

Later he took great interest in mechanics, and this taste the 
King has developed steadily. As a youth he used to remain 
hours looking at the trains which passed under the Brussels 
station bridges; or even, when mechanical toys had been given 
him he would unscrew and undo them, as every child does, but 
also bring them together and in perfect order, as children, asa 
rule, forget todo. Ina nutshell, the natural gifts of Albert I. 
draw him towards positive science; had destiny not given him a 
throne, had he been compelled to work for a livelihood, there is 
no doubt that his Majesty would have become a remarkable 
engineer. 

In 1890, at the age of fifteen, Prince Albert entered the 
military school of Brussels. He remained several years there, 
and the tuition of this establishment was invaluable; it was 
quickly noticeable that this extraordinarily studious young 
man would one day show conspicuous mastery of military 
science. In the meanwhile he studied diplomatic history with 
the late Baron Lambermont, the distinguished Belgian diplomat, 
whose memory is gratefully preserved by all Belgians for having, 
by an advantageous treaty, freed the Scheldt from the Dutch 
domination; he studied economics with M. Maxweiler, the 
Director of the Brussels Institute of Sociology. In 1892 the 
young Prince, who was already considered as the heir-apparent 
(for his father, Count of Flanders, the late King’s brother and 
direct successor, was an invalid and would have abdicated, had 
he ever been called upon to reign), entered the regular army, 
and was introduced to the regiment of Brussels Grenadiers by 
Leopold II., who on that occasion delivered a striking speech, in 
the course of which he said: “I am very happy to bring you my 
nephew; he is a fine-shaped grenadier. His sentiments are in 
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harmony with yours. He knows that officers—whatever their 
social standing may be—must have the love of work, the religion 
of duty, a boundless devotion to national independence.” 
And the King, turning towards his nephew, added: “ My dear 
nephew, you have taken in your hand the illustrious colours 
which symbolise our Fatherland. As long as your heart beats, 
don’t forget the flag.” 

Prince Albert, as crown princes always do, “rushed ” through 
the various military grades, and two years ago he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-general. 

In spite of so busy a youth, the young Prince found time for 
many other things, for sport, for travel, for lecturing, for social 
cares. He married in 1900 Duchess Elisabeth of Bavaria, and 
has three children, Princess Leopold, now heir to the throne, 
Prince Charles Theodor, and Princess Marie José. 

Nothing, thus, was neglected to make the future King of the 
Belgians an accomplished ruler. He was given the best masters 
and the best examples. Time came when the school years, the 
years of learning, were concluded, though the day of reigning 
had not been reached. In the course of this period ample oppor- 
tunities were given to the Crown Prince to assert himself. “ What 
will he do?” was the general question in Belgium, and in this 
interrogation there was considerable hope and also some 
uneasiness. 

The Prince soon gave a clear intimation “of what he would 
do.” Of course he did not—he could not—openly avow he would 
pursue one definite policy. Reasons of governmental courtesy 
opposed themselves to such straightforward acting, and Prince 
Albert often experienced that the réle of a presumptive heir was 
difficult to play without fault and without mistake. Moreover, 
the personality of King Leopold II. was so striking, so “crush- 
ing,” really, the late king was so strict on the chapter of his royal 
prerogatives, that the heir-apparent was never for some years 
given a chance to give his future people an indication of what his 
reign would be. 

Still, after his marriage, the Prince’s “‘ constitutional bashful- 
ness” slowly disappeared and his personality became noticeable. 
It is a highly sympathetic one. While Leopold II. has always 
despised the working classes, while the vast mind of the late 
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Sovereign only grasped the results of his enterprises and was 
never concerned with those who, in their obscure sphere, had 
brought about these results—Albert I. has always turned his 
mind towards the problems of social progress, towards the 
improvement of the condition of the labourers. He has visited 
a great number of manufactories, in Belgium and elsewhere; he 
has never shrunk from the duty of “ living the life” of working 
people. In 1897, at Seraing, near Liége, he went down ina 
coalpit and worked at the painful work of digging; one other 
day he acted as a stoker in one of the Belgian steel-foundries ; 
he travelled as engine-driver from Ostend to Brussels, the fate 
of the whole train being entrusted to him. Many anecdotes 
could be recalled with reference to, and to illustrate, the kindly 
interest Albert I. takes in the labouring classes. But what throws 
a clearer light on these “social”? occupations are the Prince’s 
speeches, delivered in the fourteen years of his life when he has 
acted as a public and responsible man. One idea—a novel idea, 
indeed, to be expressed by a future King of Belgium—dominates 
them all; one thought animates them and fills them; one duty 
towards the working class, ‘“‘this great duty,” he remarked in 
1897, “which must be at the root of everybody’s goodwill.” 
Later, he said: ‘‘ We must meet every opportunity that offers 
itself to come in contact with the working population of the 
country.” And as long as his undefined réle of heir-apparent 
allowed him to act little and to speak still less, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of showing his untiring interest in the labourers and of 
encouraging with all his power all enterprises which have in their 
scope the greater well-being of the workman. ‘‘ The well-being 
of the labourer,” he said once, ‘‘is only possible if industry is 
flourishing.”’ And on every public occasion, in the Senate, where 
he takes a “cross-bench” seat, and in-every conceivable kind 
of meeting, function, banquet, reception, he always tells his 
countrymen: “Belgium’s trade must expand. To expand pro- 
perly our manufacturers and our business men must not be afraid 
of using all the most modern scientific discoveries.” 

Love of science, interest in workers, confidence in commercial 
expansion of his country, these are the general ideas to which 
Prince Albert has shown an absolute faithfulness, as long as 
he was a Crown Prince. Now that he is on the throne, no doubt 
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he will try to put his ideas into force. There is ample seope for 
reform in Belgium, regarding the advancement of science, the 
progress of the working classes, and the commercial expansion of 
the country. If King Albert seriously realises the ideas which 
Prince Albert constantly advocated, it will soon be noticeable 
that a deep change will have occurred in the government of 
Belgium. Leopold II. was the King of the Belgian bourgeoisie ; 
he distrusted the people and did not like to come into contact 
with them. He was surrounded by bourgeoisie all his life, and 
often repeated to his entowrage the words of Guizot: ‘* Enrichissez- 
vous!” King Albert is a quite different man. He will be the 
first Belgian king who will go to the working class with words of 
encouragement and of sympathy. He feels that the foree of the 
future neither rests with the aristocracy nor even with the middle 
class; it rests with the people, and it is on the people he wants 
his throne to rest. If he carries through this deep reform, he 
will at once suppress the republican movement, which had but 
little force in Belgium watil the last five years, but which has 
gained in strength owing to the disgraceful incidents with which 
the reign of Leopold II. was concluded. 

Externally it does not seem probable that the accession of 
King Albert should give rise to the least apprehension. Under 
his guidance the Belgians will respect the rights and duties which 
neutrality confers upon them. And even one thing seems sure, 
namely, that the new King will easily dispel the cloud of distrust 
which has for some years cooled the relations between Belgium 
and other European Courts. Leopold Il. for many reasons— 
political and other—was not persona grata at the Courts of Europe, 
and the newly crowned Sovereigns of the Continent, as well as 
the others, had therefore often refused to visit Brussels. Belgium 
was therefore a little isolated. There will in future be no reason 
ior this isolation. 1f King Albert handles the foreign problems 
with a firm but lighter hand than his predecessors, if he declines 
to favour the influence of one country to the detriment of 
another, surely he will reap the gratitude of his people. 

But King Albert has not only duties to perform with regard 
to his Belgian subjects. He hasto govern the vast colony of the 
Congo, and, above all, to wash the blood-stains with which the 

abominable ‘ Leopoldian régime” has blotted the good name of 
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the Belgian colonisers. As a crown prince, Albert I. had already 
grown alive to the magnitude of his duty toward his African 
subjects, and in spite of the over-prudent advisers, who said that 
“‘a crown prince was not allowed to expose his life,” he visited 
the Congo from one end to the other, from the depth of Katanga 
to the mouth of the Congo river. This voyage of exploration, 
which included long marches through undeveloped provinces 
under scorching heat, has greatly increased the new King’s 
popularity. In fact, it gave the hope to the people that in the 
future the grave problems with which the government of a colony 
is confronted would be fully known by the head of the country, 
and not only by irresponsible bureaucrats. On August 16, 1909, 
the Prince landed in Antwerp, and was given a welcome which 
sprang toa high pitch of enthusiasm. At the Town Hall of the 
Belgian commercial metropolis he delivered a speech, where, in 
spite of the unavoidable official phraseology, one can detect the 
pensée dominante of the new King: “It is only in improving the 
moral and material condition of the natives that we will make 
sure of the future of the Congo. You have congratulated me, 
Monsieur le Bourgmestre, for having undertaken this trip. I 
have simply done my duty.” 

Duty and simplicity, those are the two watchwords of the 
new King’s life. Never mind, then, if his conceptions, his plans, 
his enterprises be less vast than those of his predecessor; never 
mind, even if his intellectual suppleness be not so great as that of 
King Leopold II. Belgium will find a sure and strong guarantee 
of peace and happiness in a young king who has so sound a 
sense of duty, and it is by a fortunate chance of destiny that a 
conquering king be succeeded by a prudent, wise, and studious 
monarch who does not perhaps enlarge the conquest, but makes 
sure of it, and places it on a solid basis. 

Albert I. will be a moderate, well-balanced, and industrious 
king. And Belgium will hail him as such as she has hailed 
him asa man of conscience and of firm principles. As a man 
he will set an admirable example of modesty and domestic recti- 
tude. His love of privacy, his little taste for official etiquette, 
his bon garconnisme will give him the hearts of his people. 
His social preoccupations, his kindly feeling towards the dis- 
tressed and the feeble will rest his throne on an indestructible 
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pedestal. If he has his own way the painful domestic quarrels 
which have cast so unsympathetic a light on King Leopold II. 
and which have cruelly divided the royal family of Belgium 
will quickly be forgotten. M. Emile Vandervelde, in a weighty 
article in Le Peuple, said of the late King: ‘‘ We have tried to 
find in this long reign of forty-four years one act of goodness, of 
mercy, of charity. Alas! we can find nothing.” The same thing 
cannot be said of Albert I., for in every one of his actions the 
young King has given his people to understand that in his 
opinion the reign of fear has become impossible, and that his 
reign would be a reign of work, of sympathy—a reign of mutual 
assistance and mutual friendliness. 


RENE H. FEerBELMAN. 


IS OPTIMISM JUSTIFIABLE? 


Tue future of the world and of man has been a matter of grave 
concern to some eminent scientists who are apt to be very 
despondent about it. But certain very obvious deductions from 
the newer botanical theories hardly warrant the pessimism which 
has been far too prevalent during the last twenty years. 

If we try to discover the botanical history of our own country for 
instance, it is now certain that there has been, botanically, a great 
improvement and a regular succession of Floras. Shortly after 
the Ice Age, Britain was, even in the very best situations, merely 
a dank and sodden moorland with here and there a few miserable 
Arctic plants, dwarf and stunted in their loneliness. This first 
tundra flora of Dryas and Arctic Alpines was dispossessed by a 
Birch Scrub with Alder, Aspen Poplar and a few Willows. Then 
the Scotch Pine invaded the country, and, at a still later date, 
Oak Forest overwhelmed the Conifers and occupied the best and 
most fertile part of the land. We are so much in the habit of 
considering each of these Associations as due to a change of 
climate that we are apt to forget that each is necessary as a pioneer 
for its successor. Now the Dryas association, Birch association, 
Pine Wood and Oak Forest, are not equivalent to one another. 
The invading form is in each case superior in every way toits pre- 
decessor. The newcomer proves its superiority by overcoming 
the older flora, but it is also superior in number of species, in 
number of individuals, in the amount of specialisation as well as 
in the co-operation between the constituent plants. 

By every such invasion the amount of living protoplasm 
supported by a square yard of ground is enormously increased. 

The succession of these four prehistoric floras is quite well 
known, and has been traced throughout Northern Europe. But, 
of course, these are but four well-marked stages in a process of 
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settlement and occupation of the earth which began before there 
were any flowering plants at all and which is not finished yet. 
The first plant may have been a very simple one-celled sea- 
weed like the Snow Alga, Chlamydomonas, which seems to flourish 
on snow-fields all over the world. It has been found not only in 
Europe and the Arctic regions but on the Andes and on 
Ruwenzori. Its remote ancestors probably spread through the 
waters of the world and covered moist ground everywhere with 
a tiny film of live vegetable matter. As the Seaweed family 
evolved and specialised, some members degenerated into bacteria 
and fungi which were probably at first devourers of dead cells or 
dangerous enemies for living ones. 

But these fungi developed powers of research and a destruc- 
tiveness which had very remarkable consequences. Atmospheric 
nitrogen was obtained by some of them and soon nitrate-forming 
organisms revolutionised the vegetable world. One(Azotobacter) 
settled itself in the ooze of every ocean and on Seaweed fronds, 
whilst others occupied the soil. These ready stores of Nitrogen 
must have enormously increased the Algal population and assisted 
also in the formation of new species to fit the new conditions, 
Quite unexpected results also followed the development of certain 
other fungi. Some of them lay hold of particular kinds of Algae; 
they were unable to devour them, but succeeded in enclosing and 
enslaving them so forming the new group of Lichens. Then 
lichen-cushions and lichen-crusts occupied the dry grounds and 
barren rocks of the world where previously no life could maintain 
itself. Every new class of plant brought about a more thorough 
utilisation of hours of sunshine and inches of rain on every square 
yard of surface. 

It is unnecessary to trace the process through the Mosses, 
Primeval Ferns, Cycad-Ferns, Gymnosperms, and Flowering 
Plants, for one has only to compare a modern Pine with 
a Monkeypuzzle, or a Fern with a Moss to see that each 
step involved a higher and a richer vegetation,. which made a 
better use of the ground. The older types were not always or 
even usually exterminated. They were caught up into the 
complicated polity of some advanced association and turned 
into useful servants or subordinates. In any Oak Wood, one 
can easily discover Alge, Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, Liverworts, 
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Ferns, and possibly Yews or other Conifers who are all by their 
work assisting in the general duty of the association. Animals 
began to share and help in the world’s work at a very early 
period. Perhaps some Silurian creature which developed into a 
sort of earthworm saved the vegetable situation at a very early 
period of the world’s history. For in all mossy times, the 
sodden, cold clogging of dead vegetable matter was a very serious 
danger. When worms and other creatures began to aerate the 
soil, plants surely began to thrive and grew higher and more 
rapidly, so producing a far richer vegetation with incidentally 
more food for worms and a greater worm population. 

Insects still remain perhaps the most dangerous of all vege- 
table foes. If a reflective Jurassic creature had observed some 
awkward clumsy insect devouring the pollen of Cycads and 
attacking their ovules, pessimism must surely have seemed 
justifiable. But this crisis in vegetable history has been turned 
into an incalculable benefit. Pollen could now be transferred 
rapidly and with certainty from one flower to another, and it 
was no longer necessary for huge trunks to cumber the earth for 
centuries together, wasting innumerable masses of pollen on a 
hundred thousand to one chance of a single grain reaching its 
destination. The dozen or so of seedlings formed in one year 
and which grew scantily, miserable and stunted in their loneliness 
were now replaced by thousands of vigorous youngsters protect- 
ing one another by their own exuberant growth. So the sudden 
and quick development of the true flowers in early Chalk times 
is not at all surprising for, until then, there must have been an 
atrocious waste both of pollen and of time. Those destructive 
and inchoate Jurassic insects have turned into flies, bees, wasps, 
and butterflies, and they are responsible for the graceful outlines, 
exquisite colours and dainty perfumes of the flowers of to-day. 

At every stage in the world’s history one is confronted by 
similar unexpected results. When lizards began to hover and to 
glide in the air, it only seemed that a still more dangerous enemy 
threatened to exterminate all fruits and seeds. But if a Ptero- 
dactyl only conveyed, once during its whole life, a single seed to 
new ground a few hundred yards away, the assistance which it 
then rendered in the occupation of the earth far outweighed all 
the other damage which it had done. Insect-eating birds were 
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also perhaps the sole possible safeguard against the ingenuity 
and propagative enormities of greenflies and caterpillars. With 
birds, insects and true flowers, an infinitely more complex fauna 
and flora could occupy and exploit the earth’s surface. There- 
fore upon every square yard of it, a larger number of vegetable 
and animal cells could appreciate existence. 

When the geological day of Mammalia had fairly dawned, 
vegetation was confronted with perils even more serious. To 
an Hocene observer, the whole series of vegetable feeders, from 
the vole and the mouse to the elephant and the rhinoceros, must 
have been clearly foreshadowed. But, as time went on, it 
appeared that wild animals could not, and, at any rate, did not 
prevent the growth of forest on all ordinarily good land in tem- 
perate countries or of dense jungle in the tropics. The destruction 
caused by goats and other domestic cattle is often so appalling 
that one fails to realise that wild animals in a state of nature 
not only cannot destroy, but may even greatly assist the world 
of plants. 

After grazing in a thorn scrub, such as is very common in 
South Africa, a herd of antelopes must towards evening seek 
their watering-place. It is very unlikely that they will return 
during that season to the same spot. In the ensuing dry season 
some of the injured bushes may wither and die off, but when the 
next rain falls the ground will be covered by a dense and thriving 
growth of seedlings stimulated into quick development by their 
manure. Being close-set and luxuriant, this vegetation can 
resist drought, and perhaps may make it possible for some better 
and higher type of bush to replace the thorns. 

In nature there is no over-grazing, for every beast must 
drink once or twice in the day, and there is also sure to be some 
carnivorous animal somewhere in the background. Nor are 


“‘Nature’s checks,” lions, wolves, weasels, and the like, quite © 


such unmitigated nuisances as we are apt to think. Watch 
Zebras at play, or Spring-buck at the gallop, and you realise how 
infinitely superior is the modern type of animal to its geological 
ancestors. 

The huge Diplocco-condylus of the Natural History Museum, 
with its tiny narrow brain and preposterous waist-measurment, 
must have leda sluggish and torpid life. Present-day antelopes, 
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with their beauty of form and agility, keen instincts, and quick 
intelligence, are surely better able to enjoy themselves. For that 
they have to thank the wolf and the young lion, however “red 
with ravine” the claws and teeth of the latter may be. So 
herbivore and carnivore together have not only assisted in pro- 
ducing an infinitely larger protoplasm-population per square mile, 
but they have made possible new sorts of life in which physical, 
intellectual, and artistic enjoyments are all quite conceivable. 
But they have also helped in the development of “‘ virtue.”” When, 
for instance, a sentinel baboon keeps watch whilst the rest of the 
troop are cramming themselves with fruits or pumpkins, he 
is exercising self-restraint and self-control. The advantages of 
such a discipline are incalculable. It is not only because much 
useless worry and waste of time is saved. When every single 
baboon is thinking and watching out for itself, it is not only the 
fact that the troop cannot eat so many pumpkins ina given time, 
but they are also, by discipline, being improved morally, so that 
more baboons, and these of a more civilised type, can inhabit 
that country. The social instincts and general amenableness 
which distinguished pleistocene horses, packs of wolves, and herds 
of wild cattle have had important consequences for those animals. 
They have survived, whilst the “mountainous mammoth, hairy 
abhorrent, alone,” has disappeared from the world. 

The earliest races of man seem to have had no social 
instincts, less even than those of South African baboons. But 
it is very difficult to trace the gradual stages of civilisation, for 
anthropologists are not agreed upon any recognised theory. In 
some respects there is an interesting resemblance between the 
history of vegetation and that of mankind. Such people as the 
Bushmen live in pairs like the scattered plants of an open flora 
which find it hard to make a living in a barren and thirsty soil. 
But civilised communities closely resemble complex associations 
such as an Oak Forest and a Pinewood. The struggle is for light 
and air; there is a necessary specialisation, and all sorts of 
domestic service are required. Amongst these weak, over- 
sheltered and over-nourished plants in a rank woodland, mildews, 
rusts, and smuts abound. Useless logs encumbering the ground 
are disintegrated quietly by lowly insects, fungi, and bacteria 
which work in the dark. 
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Man’s progress from the Bushman state to that of the Lon- 
doner, also reminds one of the general development of vegetation; 
certainly civilisation does make it possible for a larger number of 
human beings to live upon a square mile of ground, but that is 
not the only consideration. Both history and pre-history show 
that the character and kind of the man is all-important. Unless 
everybody is “ virtuous,” neither dense population, a high grade 
of intelligence nor great riches can prevent successful invasion by 
some virile barbarian. The chief teaching of history, from the 
evolution standpoint, seems to be the fact that virtue, by which 
we mean a manly kind of morality, always decides the result in 
any struggle for survival between nations or nationalities. If 
this deduction is correct, optimism is certainly justifiable. 


G. F. Scorr-Exuior. 
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HOLDING HER DOWN 


BarRINnG accidents, a good “hobo,” with youth and agility, can 
hold a train down despite all the efforts of the train-crew to 
“‘ ditch ”? him—given, of course, night-time as an essential con- 
dition. When such a hobo, under such conditions, makes up his 
mind that he is going to hold her down, either he does hold her 
down or chance trips him up. There is no legitimate way, short 
of murder, whereby the train-crew can ditch him. That train- 
crews have not stopped short of murder is a current belief in the 
tramp world on my side of the Atlantic. Not having had that 
particular experience in my tramp days, I cannot vouch for it 
personally. 

But this I have heard of the “‘bad” roads. When a tramp 
has “gone underneath” on the rods, and the train is in motion, 
there is apparently no way of dislodging him until the train stops. 
The tramp, snugly ensconced inside the truck, with the four wheels 
and all the framework around him, has the “‘cinch”’ on the crew 
—or so he thinks—until some day he rides the rods on a bad 
road. A bad road is usually one on which a short time previously 
one or several train-men have been killed by tramps. Heaven 
pity the tramp who is caught “ underneath” on such a road—for 
caught he is, though the train be going sixty miles an hour. 

The ‘‘shack” (brakeman) takes a steel coupling-pin and a 
length of bell-cord to the platform in front of the truck in which 
the tramp is riding. The shack fastens the coupling-pin to the 
bell-cord, drops the former down between the platforms, and pays 
out the latter. The coupling-pin strikes the ties between the 
rails, rebounds against the bottom of the car, and again strikes the 
ties. Theshack plays it back and forth, now to this side, now to 
the other, lets it out a bit and hauls it in a bit, giving his weapon 
opportunity for every variety of impact and rebound. Every 
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blow of that flying coupling-pin is freighted with death, and at 
sixty miles an hour it beats a veritable tattoo of death. The 
next day the remains of that tramp are gathered up along the 
right of way, and a line in the local paper mentions the unknown 
man, undoubtedly a tramp, assumably drunk, who had probably 
fallen asleep on the track. 

As a characteristic illustration of how a capable hobo can 
hold her down, I am minded to give the following experience. I 
was in Ottawa, bound west over the Canadian Pacific. Three 
thousand miles of that road stretched before me; it was the fall 
of the year, and I had to cross Manitoba and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I could expect “crimpy” weather, and every moment of 
delay increased the frigid hardships of the journey. Furthermore, 
I was disgusted. The distance between Montreal and Ottawa is 
one hundred and twenty miles. I ought to know, for I had just 
come over it, and it had taken me six days. By mistake I had 
missed the main line, and come over a small ‘‘jerk”’ with only 
two locals a day on it. And during those six days I had lived 
on dry crusts, and not enough of them, begged from the French 
peasants. 

Furthermore, my disgust had been heightened by the one day 
I had spent in Ottawa trying to get an outfit of clothing for my 
long journey. Let me put it on record right here that Ottawa, 
with one exception, is the hardest town in the United States and 
Canada to beg clothes in; the one exception is Washington, D.C. 
The latter fair city is the limit. I spent two weeks there trying to 
beg a pair of shoes, and then had to go on to Jersey City before 
I got them. 

But to return to Ottawa. At eight sharp in the morning I 
started out after clothes. I worked energetically all day. I swear 
I walked forty miles. I interviewed the housewives of a thousand 
homes. I did not even knock off work for dinner. And at six 
in the afternoon, after ten hours of unremitting and depressing 
toil, I was still shy one shirt, while the pair of trousers I had 
managed to acquire was tight, and, moreover, was showing all the 
signs of an early disintegration. 

At six I quit work and headed for the railroad yards, expect- 
ing to pick up something to eat on the way. But my hard luck 
was still with me. I was refused food at house after house. Then 
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I got a “hand-out.” My spirits soared, for it was the largest 
hand-out I had ever seen in a long and varied experience, It 
was a parcel wrapped in newspapers, and as big as a mature 
suit-case. I hurried to a vacant lot and opened it. First I saw 
cake, then more cake, all kinds and makes of cake, and then 
some. It was all cake. No bread and butter with thick, firm 
slices of meat between—nothing but cake; and I, who of all 
things abhorred cake most ofall! In anotherage and clime they 
sat down by the waters of Babylon and wept. And in a vacant 
lot in Canada’s proud capital I too sat down and wept—over 
a mountain of cake. As one looks upon the face of his dead 
son, so looked I upon that multitudinous pastry. I suppose I 
was an ungrateful tramp, for I refused to partake of the boun- 
teousness of the house that had had a party the night before. 
Evidently the guests hadn’t liked cake either. 

That cake marked the crisis in my fortunes. Than it nothing 
could be worse; therefore things must begin to mend. And they 
did. At the very next house I was given a “set-down.” Now 
a ‘‘set-down” is the height of bliss. One is taken inside, very 
often is given a chance to wash, and is then “set down” ata table, 
Tramps love to throw their legs under a table. The house was 
large and comfortable, in the midst of spacious grounds and fine 
trees, and sat well back from the street. They had just finished 
eating, and I was taken right into the dining-room—in itself a 
most unusual happening, for the tramp who is lucky enough to 
win a set-down usually receives it in the kitchen. A grizzled 
and gracious Englishman, his matronly wife, and a beautiful 
young Frenchwoman talked with me while I ate. 

I wonder if that beautiful young Frenchwoman would remem- 
ber, at this late day, the laugh I gave her when I uttered the 
barbaric phrase “ two-bits.” You see, I was trying delicately 
to hit them for a ‘“‘light-piece.” That was how the sum of 
money came to be mentioned. “‘ What?” she said. “ Two-bits,” 
said I. Her mouth was twitching as she again said, “‘ What?” 
“‘ Two-bits,” said I. Whereat she burst into laughter. ‘Won't 
you repeat it?” she said when she had regained control of 
herself. ‘*Two-bits,” said I. And once more she rippled into 
uncontrollable silvery laughter. ‘I beg your pardon,” said she; 
“but what—what was it you said?” ‘Two-bits,” said I; “is 


there anything wrong about it?” ‘Not that I know of,” 
she gurgled between gasps; ‘“‘but what does it mean?” I 
explained, but I do not remember now whether or not I got that 
two-bits out of her; but I have often wondered since as to which 
of us was the provincial. 

When I arrived at the depdt (station) I found, much to my 
disgust, a bunch of at least twenty tramps that were waiting 
to ride out the blind baggages of the overland. Now two or 
three tramps on the blind baggage are all right. They are 
inconspicuous. But a score! That meant trouble. No train- 
crew would ever let all of us ride. 

I may as well explain here what a blind baggage is. Some 
mail-cars are built without doors in the ends; hence such a car is 
“blind.” The mail-cars that possess end-doors have those 
doors always locked. Suppose, after the train has started, that 
a tramp gets on to the platform of one of these blind cars. There 
is no door, or the door is locked. No conductor or brakeman 
can get to him to collect fare or throw him off. It is clear 
that the tramp is safe until the next time the train stops. Then 
he must get off, run ahead in the darkness, and when the train 
pulls by jump on to the blind again. But there are ways and 
ways, as you Shall see. 

When the train pulled out those twenty tramps swarmed 
upon the three blinds. Some climbed on before the train had 
run a car-length. They were awkward dubs, and I saw their 
speedy finish. Of course the train-crew was “ on,’ and at the 
first stop the trouble began. I jumped off and ran forward along 
the track. I noticed that I was accompanied by a number of 
the tramps. They evidently knew their business. When one 
is beating an overland he must always keep well ahead of the 
train at the stops. Iran ahead, and as I ran one by one those 
that accompanied me dropped out. This dropping out was the 
measure of their skill and nerve in boarding a train. 

For this is the way it works. When the train starts the 
shack rides out the blind. There is no way for him to get back 
into the train proper except by jumping off the blind and catch- 
ing a platform where the car ends are not “blind.” When the 
train is going as fast as the shack cares to risk, he therefore 
jumps off the blind, lets several cars go by, and gets on to 
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the train. So it is up to the tramp to run so far ahead that 
before the blind is opposite him the shack will have already 
vacated it. 

I dropped the last tramp by about fifty feet, and waited. 
The train started. I saw the lantern of the shack on the first 
blind. He was riding her out. And I saw the dubs stand 
forlornly by the track as the blind went by. They made no 
attempt to get on. They were beaten by their own inefficiency 
at the very start. After them, in the line-up, came the tramps 
that knew a little something about the game. They let the first 
blind, occupied by the shack, go by, and jumped on the second 
and third blinds. Of course, the shack jumped off the first and 
on to the second as it went by, and scrambled around there, 
throwing off the men who had boarded it. But the point is that 
I was so far ahead that when the first blind came opposite me, 
the shack had already left it and was tangled up with the tramps 
on the second blind. A half-dozen of the more skilful tramps, 
who had run far enough ahead, made the first blind too. 

At the next stop, as we ran forward along the track, I 
counted but fifteen of us. Five had been ditched. The weed- 
ing-out process had begun nobly, and it continued station by 
station. Now we were fourteen, now twelve, now eleven, now 
nine, now eight. It reminded me of the ten little niggers of the 
nursery rhyme. I was resolved that I should be the last little 
nigger ofall. And why not? WasI not blessed with strength, 
agility, and youth? (I was eighteen, and in perfect condition.) 
And didn’t I have my “nerve” with me? And, furthermore, 
was I not a tramp-royal? Were not these other tramps mere 
dubs and “gay-cats” and amateurs alongside of me? If I 
weren’t the last little nigger I might as well quit the game and 
get a job on an alfalfa farm somewhere. 

By the time our number had been reduced to four the whole 
train-crew had become interested. From then on it was a con- 
test of skill and wits, with the odds in favour of the crew. 
One by one the three other survivors turned up missing, until 
[alone remained. My, but I was proud of myself! No Croesus 
was ever prouder of his first million. I was holding her down 


in spite of two brakemen, a conductor, a fireman, and an 
engineer. 
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And here are a few samples of the way I held her down. Out 
ahead, in the darkness—so far ahead that the shack riding out 
the blind must perforce get off before it reaches me—I get on. 
Very well. Iam good for another station. When that station 
is reached I dart ahead again to repeat the manceuvre. The 
train pulls out. I watch her coming. There is no light of a 
lantern on the blind. Has the crew abandoned the fight? I 
do not know. One never knows, and one must be prepared 
every moment for anything. As the first blind comes opposite 
me, and I run to leap aboard, I strain my eyes to see if the 
shack is on the platform. For all I know he may be there, with 
his lantern doused, and even as I spring upon the steps that 
lantern may smash down upon my head. I ought to know. I 
have been hit by lanterns two or three times. 

But no, the first blind is empty. The train is gathering 
speed. Iam safe for another station. But am 1? I feel the 
train slacken speed. On the instant I am alert. A manceuvre 
is being executed against me, and I do not know what itis. I 
try to watch on both sides at once, not forgetting to keep track 
of the tender in front of me. From any one or all of these 
three directions I may be assailed. 

Ah, there it comes. The shack has ridden out the engine. 
My first warning is when his feet strike the steps of the right- 
hand side of the blind. Like a flash I am off the blind to the 
left and running ahead past the engine. I lose myself in the 
darkness. The situation is where it has been ever since the train 
left Ottawa. I am ahead, and the train must come past me 
if it is to proceed on its journey. I have as good a chance as 
ever for boarding her. 

I watch carefully. I see a lantern come forward to the 
engine, and I do not see it go back from the engine. It must 
therefore be still on the engine, and it is a fair assumption that 
attached to the handle of that lantern is a shack. That shack 
was lazy, or else he would have put out his lantern instead of 
trying to shield it as he came forward. The train pulls out. 
The first blind is empty and I gain it. As before, the train 
slackens, the shack from the engine boards the blind from one 
side, and I go off the other side and run forward. 

As I wait in the darkness I am conscious of a big thrill of 
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pride. The overland has stopped twice for me—for me, a poor - 
hobo on the bum. I alone have twice stopped the overland, 
with its many passengers and coaches, its Government mail, and 
its two thousand steam-horses straining in the engine. And I 
weigh only one hundred and sixty pounds, and I haven’t a five- 
cent piece in my pocket! 

Again I see the lantern come forward to the engine. But 
this time it comes conspicuously. A bit too conspicuously to 
suit me, and I wonder what is up. At any rate, I have some- 
thing else to be afraid of than the shack on the engine. The 
train pulls by. Just in time, before I make my spring, I see 
the dark form of a shack, without a lantern, on the first blind. 
I let it go by, and prepare to board the second blind. But the 
shack on the first blind has jumped off and is at my heels, 
Also, I have a fleeting glimpse of the lantern of the shack who 
rode out the engine. He has jumped off, and now both shacks 
are on the ground on the same side with me. The nextmoment 
the second blind comes by and I am aboard it. But I do not 
linger. I have figured out my counter-move. As I dash across 
the platform I hear the impact of the shack’s feet against the 
steps as he boards. I jump off the other side and run forward 
with the train. My plan is to run forward and get on the first 
blind. It is nip and tuck, for the train is gathering speed. 
Also, the shack is behind me and running after me. I guess Iam 
the better sprinter, for I make the first blind. I stand on the 
steps and watch my pursuer. He is only about ten feet back 
and running hard; but now the train has approximated his own 
speed, and, relative to me, he is standing still. I encourage 
him, hold out my hand to him; but he explodes in a mighty 
oath, gives up, and makes the train several cars back. 

The train is speeding along, and I am still chuckling to 
myself, when, without warning, a spray of water strikes me. 
The fireman is playing the hose on me from the engine. I step 
forward from the car platform to the rear of the tender, where I 
am sheltered under the overhang. The water flies harmlessly 
over my head. My fingers itch to climb up on the tender and 
lam that fireman with a chunk of coal; but I know if I do that 
Tll be massacred by him and the engineer, and I refrain. 

At the next stop I am off and ahead in the darkness. This 
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time, when the train pulls out, both shacks are on the first blind. 
I divine their game. They have blocked the repetition of my 
previous play. I cannot again take the second blind, cross over, 
and run forward to the first. As soon as the first blind passes 
and I do not get on, they swing off, one on each side of the train. 
I board the second blind, and as I do so I know that a moment 
later, simultaneously, those two shacks will arrive on both sides 
of me. Itis ikea trap. Both ways are blocked. Yet there is 
another way out, and that way is up. 

So I do not wait for my pursuers to arrive. I climb upon 
the upright ironwork of the platform and stand upon the wheel 
of thehand-brake. This has taken up the moment of grace, and 
I hear the shacks strike the steps on either side. I don’t stop 
to look. I raise my arms overhead until my hands rest against 
the down-curving ends of the roofs of the two cars. One hand, 
of course, is on the curved roof of one car, the other hand on the 
curved roof of the other car. By this time both shacks are 
coming up the steps. I know it, though I am too busy to see 
them. All thisis happeningin the space only of several seconds. 
I make a spring with my legs and “muscle” myself up with my 
arms. As I draw up my legs both shacks reach for me, and 
clutch empty air. I know this, for I look down and see them. 
Also I hear them swear. 

[ am now in a precarious position, riding the ends of the 
down-curving roofs of two cars at the same time. With a quick, 
tense movement I transfer both legs to the curve of one roof 
and both hands to the curve of the other roof. Then, gripping 
the edge of that curving roof, I climb over the curve to the level 
roof above, where I sit down to catch my breath, holding on the 
while to a ventilator that projects above the surface. I am on 
top of the train—on the “decks,” as the tramps call it, and this 
process I have described is by them called “decking her.” And 
let me say right here that only a young and vigorous tramp is 
able to deck a passenger train, and also that the young and 
vigorous tramp must have his nerve with him as well. 

The train goes on gathering speed, and I know I am safe 
until the next stop—but only until the next stop. If I remain 
on the roof after the train stops, I know those shacks will fusillade 

me with rocks, A healthy shack can “dew-drop” a pretty 
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heavy chunk of stone on top of a car—say anywhere from five 
to twenty pounds. On the other hand, the chances are large 
that at the next stop the shacks will be waiting for me to descend 
atthe place I climbed up. It is up to me to climb down at some 
other platform. 

Registering a fervent hope that there are no tunnels in the 
next half-mile, I rise to my feet and walk down the train half a 
dozen cars. And let me say that one must leave timidity behind 
him on such a passage. The roofs of passenger coaches are not 
made for midnight promenades. And if any one thinks they 
are, let me advise him to try it. Just let him walk along the 
roof of a jolting, lurching car, with nothing to hold on to but 
the black and empty air, and when he comes to the down-curving 
end of the roof, all wet and slippery with dew, let him accelerate 
his speed so as to step across to the next roof, down-curving and 
wet and slippery. Believe me, he will learn whether his heart 
is weak or his head is giddy. 

As the train slows down for a stop, half a dozen platforms 
from where I had decked her I come down. No one is on the 
platform. When the train comes to a standstill I slip off to the 
ground. Ahead,and between meand the engine, are two moving 
lanterns. The shacks are looking for me on the roofs of the 
cars. I note that the car beside which I am standing is a 
‘‘four-wheeler”’—by which is meant that it has only four wheels 
to each truck. (When you go underneath on the rods be sure 
to avoid the “six-wheelers’’—they lead to disaster. ) 

I duck under the train and make for the rods, and I can tell 
you I am mighty glad that the train is standing still. It is the 
first time I have ever gone underneath on the Canadian Pacific, 
and the internal arrangements are new to me. I try to crawl 
over the top of the truck, between the truck and the bottom of 
the car. But the space is not large enough for me to squeeze 
through. This is new to me. Down in the United States I am 
accustomed to going underneath on rapidly moving trains, 
seizing a gunnel and swinging my feet under to the brake-beam, 
and from there crawling over the top of the truck and down 
inside the truck to a seat on the cross-rod. 

Feeling with my hands in the darkness, I learn that there is 
room between the brake-beam and the ground. It is a tight, 
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squeeze. I have to lie flat and worm my way through. Once 
inside the truck, I take my seat on the rod and wonder what the 
shacks are wondering has become of me. The train gets under 
way. They have given me up at last. 

But have they? At the very next stop I see a lantern 
thrust under the next truck to mine at the other end of the car. 
They are searching the rods for me. I must make my get-away 
pretty lively. I crawl on my stomach under the brake-beam. 
They see me and run for me, but I crawl on hands and knees 
across the rail on the opposite side and gain my feet. Then 
away I go for the head of the train. I run past the engine and 
hide in the sheltering darkness. It is the same old situation. I 
am ahead of the train, and the train must go past me. 

The train pulls out. There is a lantern on the first blind. I 
lie low, and see the peering shack go by. But there is also a 
lantern on the second blind. That shack spots me and calls to 
the shack who has gone past on the first blind. Both jump off. 
Never mind, I’ll take the third blind and deck her. But heavens! 
there is a lantern on the third blind too. It is the conductor. 
I let it go by. At any rate I have now the full train-crew in 
front of me. I turn and run back in the opposite direction to 
which the train is going. I look over my shoulder. All three 
lanterns are on the ground and wobbling along in pursuit. I 
sprint. Half the train has gone by, and it is going quite fast, 
when I spring aboard. I know that the two shacks and the 
conductor will arrive like ravening wolves in about two seconds. 
I spring upon the wheel of the hand-brake, get my hands on the 
curved ends of the roofs, and muscle myself up to the decks; 
while my disappointed pursuers, clustering on the platform 
beneath like dogs that have treed a cat, howl curses up at me 
and say unsocial things about my ancestors. 

But what does that matter? It is five to one, including the 
engineer and fireman, and the majesty of the law and the might 
of a great corporation are behind them, and I am beating them 
out. I am too far down the train, and I run ahead over the 
roofs of the coaches until I am over the fifth or sixth platform 
from the engine. J peer down cautiously. A shack is on that 
platform., That he has caught sight of me I know from the 
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that he is waiting inside the door, all ready to pounce out on me 
when I climb down. But I make believe that I don’t know, and 
I remain there to encourage him in his error. I do not see him, 
yet I know that he opens the door once and peeps up to assure 
himself that I am still there. 

The train slows down forastation. I dangle my legs down in 
atentative way. The trainstops. My legs are still dangling. I 
hear the door unlatch softly. He isall ready forme, Suddenly 
I spring up and run forward over the roof. This is right over 
his head where he lurks inside the door. The train is standing 
still; the night is quiet; and I take care to make plenty of noise 
on the metal roof with my feet. I don’t know, but my assump- 
tion is that he is now running forward to catch me as I descend 
at the next platform. But I don’t descend there. Half-way 
along the roof of the coach I turn, retrace my way softly 
and quickly to the platform both the shack and I have just 
abandoned. The coast is clear. I descend to the ground on the 
off-side of the train and hide in the darkness. Not a soul has 
seen me. 

I go over to the fence at the edge of the right of way and 
watch. Ah, ha! what’s that? I see a lantern on top of the 
train, moving along from front to rear. They think I haven't 
come down, and they are searching the roofs for me, And better 
than that, on the ground on each side of the train, moving abreast 
with the lantern on top, are two other lanterns. It is a rabbit 
drive, and I am the rabbit. When the shack on top flushes me 
the ones on each side will nab me. I roll a cigarette and watch 
the procession go by. Once past me, I am safe to proceed to the 
front of the train. She pulls out, and I make the front blind 
without opposition. But before she is fully under way, and 
just as I am lighting my cigarette, I am aware that the fireman 
has climbed over the coal to the back of the tender and is looking 
down at me. I am filled with apprehension. From his position 
he can mash me to a jelly with lumps of coal. Instead of which 
he addresses me, and I note with relief the admiration in his 
voice. 

‘¢ You son of a gun,” is what he says. 

It is a high compliment, and I thrill as a schoolboy thrills on 
receiving a reward of merit. 
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“Say,” I call up to him, “don’t you play the hose on me 
any more.” 

“ All right,” he answers, and goes back to his work. 

I have made friends with the engine, but the shacks are still 
looking for me. At the next stop the shacks ride out all three 
blinds, and as before I let them go by and deck in the middle of 
the train. The crewis on its mettle by now, and the train stops. 
The shacks are going to ditch me or know the reason why. Three 
times the mighty overland stops for me at that station, and each 
time I elude the shacks and make the decks. But it is hopeless, 
for they have finally come to an understanding of the situation. 
Ihave taught them that they cannot guard the train from me. 
They must do something else. 

And they do it. When the train stops that last time they 
take after me hot-footed. Ah, I see their game. They are try- 
ing to run me down. At first they herd me back toward the 
rear of the train. I know my peril. Once to the rear of the 
train, it will pull out with me left behind. I double, and twist, 
and turn, dodge through my pursuers and gain the front of the 
train. One shack still hangs on after me. All right, I'll give 
him the run of his life, for my wind is good. I run straight 
ahead along the track. Itdoesn’t matter. If he chases me ten 
miles he’ll nevertheless have to catch the train, and I can board 
her at any speed that he can. 

So I run on, keeping just comfortably ahead of him and 
straining my eyes in the gloom for cattle-guards and switches that 
may bring me to grief. Alas! I strain my eyes too far ahead, 
and trip over something just under my feet, I know not what, 
some little thing, and go down to earth in a long, stumbling fall. 
The next moment Iam on my feet. But the shack has me by 
the collar. Ido not struggle. Iam busy with breathing deeply 
and with sizing him up. He is narrow-shouldered, and I have 
at least thirty pounds the better of him in weight. Besides, he 
is just as tired as I am, and if he tries to slug me I'll teach him 
a few things. 

But he doesn’t try to slug me, and that problem is settled. 
Instead, he starts to lead me back toward the train, and another 
possible problem arises. I see the lanterns of the conductor and 
the other shack. We are approaching them. Not for nothing 
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have I made the acquaintance of the New York police. Not for 
nothing, in box-cars, by water-tanks, and in prison cells, have I 
listened to bloody tales of man-handling. What if these three 
men are about to man-handle me? Heaven knows I have given 
them provocation enough. I think quickly. We are drawing 
nearer and nearer to the other two train-men. I line up the 
stomach and the jaw of my captor, and plan the right and left 
I'll give him at the first sign of trouble. 

Pshaw! I know another trick I’d like to work on him, and 
I almost regret that I did not do it at the moment I was cap- 
tured. I could make him sick. What of his clutch on my collar? 
His fingers, tight-gripping, are buried inside my collar. My coat 
is tightly buttoned. Did you ever see a tourniquet? Well, 
this is one. All I have to do is to duck my head under his arm 
and begin to twist. I must twist rapidly—very rapidly. I 
know how to do it, twisting in a violent, jerky way, ducking my 
head under his arm with each revolution. Before he knows it 
those detaining fingers of his will be detained. He will be un- 
able to withdraw them. It is a powerful leverage. Twenty 
seconds after I have started revolving the blood will be bursting 
out of his finger-ends, the delicate tendons will be rupturing, 
and all the muscles and nerves will be mashing and crushing 
together in a shrieking mass. Try it some time when somebody 
has you by thecollar. But be quick—quick as lightning. Also, 
be sure to hug yourself while you are revolving—hug your face 
with your left arm and your abdomen with your right. You 
see, the other fellow might try to stop you with a punch from 
his free arm. It would be a good idea, too, to revolve away 
from that free arm rather than toward it. A punch going is 
never so bad as a punch coming. 

That shack will never know how near he was to being made 
very, very sick. All that saves him is that it is not in their 
plan to man-handle me. When we draw near enough he calls 
out that he has me, and they signal the train to come on. The 
engine passes us, and the three blinds. After that, the conductor 
and the other shack swing aboard. But still my captor holds on 
tome. Isee the plan. He is going to hold me until the rear of 
the train goes by. Then he will hop on, and I shall be left 
behind—ditched. 
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But the train has pulled out fast, the engineer trying to 
make up for lost time. Also, it is a long train. It is going very 
lively, and I know the shack is measuring its speed with 
apprehension. 

“Think you can make it?”’ I query innocently. 

He releases my collar, makes a quick run, and swings aboard. 
A number of coaches are yet to pass by. He knows it, and 
remains on the steps, his head poked out and watching me. In 
that moment my next move comes to me. [I'll take the last 
platform. I know she’s going faster and faster, but I’ll only get a 
roll in the dirt if I fail, and the optimism of youth is mine. I 
do not give myself away. I stand with a dejected droop of 
shoulder, advertising that I have abandoned hope. But at the 
same time I am feeling with my feet the good gravel. It is 
perfect footing. Also I am watching the poked-out head of the 
shack. I see it withdrawn. He is confident that the train is 
going too fast for me ever to make it. 

And the train is going fast—faster than any train I have 
ever tackled. As the last coach comes by I sprint in the same 
direction with it. It is a swift, short sprint. I cannot hope to 
equal the speed of the train, but I can reduce the difference of 
our speed to the minimum, and hence reduce the shock of 
impact when I leap on board. In the fleeting instant of darkness 
I do not see the iron hand-rail of the last platform; nor is there 
time for me to locate it. I reach for where I think it ought to 
be, and at the same instant my feet leave the ground. It is all 
in the toss. The next moment I may be rolling in the gravel 
with broken ribs, or arms, or head. But my fingers grip the 
hand-hold, there is a jerk on my arms that slightly pivots my 
body, and my feet land on the steps with sharp violence. 

I sit down, feeling very proud of myself. In all my hoboing 
it is the best bit of train-jumping I have done. I know that late 
at night one is always good for several stations on the last plat- 
form, but I do not care to trust myself at the rear of the train. 
At the first stop I run forward on the off-side of the train, pass 
the Pullmans, and duck under and take a rod under a 
day-coach. At the next stop I run forward again and take 
another rod. 

[ am now comparatively safe. The shacks think [ am 
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ditched. Butthe long day and the strenuous night are beginning 
to tellon me. Also, it is not so windy nor cold underneath, and 
I begin to doze. This will never do. Sleep on the rods spells 
death, so I crawl out at a station and go forward to the second 
blind. Here I can lie down and sleep; and here I do sleep—how 
long I do not know, for I am awakened by a lantern thrust into 
my face. The two shacks are staring at me. I scramble up on 
the defensive, wondering as to which one is going to make the 
first “pass”? at me. But slugging is far from their minds. 

“I thought you was ditched,’ says the shack who had held 
me by the collar. 

‘*If you hadn’t let go of me when you did, you'd have been 
ditched along with me,’’ I answer. 

‘* How’s that ?”’ he asks. 

‘“‘T’d have gone into a clinch with you, that’s all,” is my 
reply. 

They hold a consultation, and their verdict is summed up in: 

“‘ Well, I guess you can ride, Bo. There’s no use trying to 
keep you off.” 

i: » And they go away and leave me in peace to the end of their 

division. 
J. Lonpon. 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR SERVICE 
IN AUSTRALIA 


UnIvERSAL training for military service in Australia, legally 
enforced in 1909, was inevitable after 1903, when in taking over 
the administration of the defences, the first Commonwealth 
Government provided in its Defence Act for the levying of the 
whole male population for service in case of war. That provision 
was evidence of the wholesome and natural view taken by 
Australians of the citizen’s duty to his nation. It was also 
evidence of an ignorance of, or a blindness to, the conditions of 
modern campaigning. Raw levies, if equipped with courage and 
hardihood, could be of almost immediate usefulness in the warfare 
of a century ago. To-day they would be worse than useless, a 
burden on the commissariat, no support in the field: The 
Australian mind, hereditarily logical, and with a political prompt- 
ness that must look, from this end of the world, rather atavistic, 
was quick to recognise this. It is thus not incorrect to say that 
the Act of 1903 made the Act of 1909 inevitable. That is not 
intended to minimise in any way the patriotic work of Colonel 
Campbell, Mr. W. M. Hughes, M.P., Mr. J. C. Watson, M.P., and 
others who worked in the cause of Universal Service. But it is 
only possible to explain the rapid victory of the League—within 
less than five years it had achieved success—by presuming that 
the people were already prepared to recognise that it was each 
citizen’s.duty to help to defend his country; and that, admitting 
& universal duty to serve, a necessary sequence was universal 
training for service. The real work of the National Service 
League in Australia was not to convince the people, but to bully 
the politicians into giving effect to the wishes of the people. To 
have done that in so short a space of time was an admirable 
achievement. 
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One argument the Australian advocates of universal service 
had not to meet. In a pioneer country that nationally tired 
feeling—which is responsible for a kind of benevolent cosmo- 
politanism, and finds expression in Peace Societies and in 
Societies for being friendly to your homeland’s enemies—has 
little chance of growth. The direct conflict with Nature brings 
a sense of the reality of life’s struggle, of its reality and of its 
essential beauty. There is no maundering horror of the natural 
facts of existence. Veins when scratched bleed red blood, not a 
pale ichor of Olympus. The combative instinct is recognised as 
a part of human nature, a necessary and valuable part. That 
defencelessness is the best means of defence would never occur 
to the British man transplanted into the clear air of Australia as 
being anything but an absurd idea. 

I venture to suggest it would be wholesome for many people 
in Great Britain, those many people who hope for peace from 
weakness and non-resistance, to give some consideration to the 
part which the combative instinct has played, to the part it still 
must play in civilisation; how in its various phases it has assisted 
man in his upward path; how it has still some part to play in 
the preservation and further evolution of civilisation. The 
original fighting instinct was purely brutal—a rough, deadly 
scramble for food. But it undoubtedly had its value in securing 
the survival of the best types for the propagation of the species. 
With its first great refinement, in becoming the fight for mate- 
ship, the combative instinct was still more valuable to evolution. 
Its next step, when fights came to be for ideas, marked a rapid 
growth of civilisation. Exclude chivalry, patriotism, Imperialism 
from the motives of the world, and there would never have been 
a great civilisation. A distinguished statesman of the Empire 
spoke the other day of the expenditure on armaments as possibly 
a sign of “relapsing into barbarism.” He might more truly have 
described it as the insurance against barbarism—at once a sign 
of the continued existence of the forces which made civilisation, 
and a proof that the advanced races are prepared to guard with 
the sword what they have won by the sword. Prescott has put 
on record in his Peru the tragedy of a nation which, having 
won to a wonderfully suave and graceful civilisation, came to 
utter ruin through the elimination of the combative instinct 
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from its people. The Peruvians had apparently everything to 
make life happy: but because they had eliminated the fighting 
instinct their civilisation was shattered to fragments in a year 
by the irruption of a handful of Spaniards; as the British Empire 
will be shattered if ideas of disarmament and of purchased peace 
win any general acceptance. 

The Australian—a transplanted British man: 97 per cent. of 
the population of Australia is of British descent—is a wholesome 
enough human being to know that safety and independence 
must be paid for with strength, and not with abjectness. He 
was sensible enough to recognise, when the time came to decide 
upon methods, that the most efficient, economical, and demo- 
cratic form of Home Defence on land was by insisting on the 
duty of every citizen to train himself to the use of arms. That 
is all the history of the universal service movement in Australia. 
But there will be some usefulness in considering what was the 
nature of the prompting to action, for it very often happens, 
especially in movements depending on political endorsement, that 
there is a wide gap between resolve and accomplishment. The 
first Defence Act of Australia was passed whilst the lessons of 
the South African War were still fresh in men’s minds. Since 
that date, 1903, there has been a steady agitation for an increase 
in defence preparations in Australia until to-day the Common- 
wealth stands committed to universal training for its citizens, 
to the construction of a naval fleet according to the plans laid 
down by the British Admiralty, and to the setting up of local 
cordite factories, small-arms factories, arsenals, and warship 
building yards. 

It seems to me (writing with all the deference that must 
arise from a consciousness that up to 1903 Australia almost com- 
pletely ignored her defence responsibilities) that, since the South 
African War, the people of my country have shown a clearer 
appreciation of the Imperial position and a more courageous 
determination to face its dangers than have the people of Great 
Britain. Up to the beginning of this century, Australian Defence 
policy was one of “trusting the British Navy.” Small garrisons 
were maintained at certain fortified stations, a few militia and 
volunteer soldiers enlisted, a group of paltry gunboats kept in 
commission, a small subsidy paid to the British Navy. But 
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there was no real defence against even a raiding force of 10,000 
well-equipped men. For this neglect of defence there can be no 
adequate excuse; but I do think that part of the responsi- 
bility for it may be put down to the doctrine of careless security 
constantly preached at the centre of the Empire. (I do not 
wish to stand suspect of a national vain-gloriousness, but I am 
anxious to defend the young British race in Australia against the 
charge that, without any soothing syrup from its parent, it could 
have been guilty of remaining so long careless of its defence 
duties.) Certainly, when the growing menace of this decade 
began to disclose itself, at the first whisper of warning from the 
more wide-awake of the British leaders, Australians showed a 
quicker appreciation of the position than did the voters of the 
Mother Country. In 1910, with a new fleet building and pre- 
parations being made for the training of every male citizen to 
the use of arms, Australia is moving towards a sounder defence 
basis than Great Britain. She has, of course, a huge handicap 
to make up, and it will be some years before the relative 
proportion of her military and naval strength equals that of 
these islands. But what is important is that she has recognised 
and prepared to meet a growing menace with growing prepara- 
tion. Would it be unfair to state that in Great Britain, on the 
other hand, there has been within the last few years a slackening 
rather than an increase of preparation, with the obvious increase 
of danger ? 

It will not, I hope, be accounted impertinent for an Australian 
citizen of the Empire to venture this question. In the matter of 
the Empire’s defence all the national boundaries within the Empire 
vanish and weare one people with one cause, the safety of Sydney 
of vital moment to London, the safety of London of vital moment 
toSydney. The loss of a great limb from this Empire would be, 
almost without doubt, fatal to the whole body: the trunk would 
slowly bleed to death from the amputation. A successful blow at 
the heart of the Empire would, of course, be fatal. Remnants 
might survive as small nations maintaining their independence 
with desperate effort: as a Power the Empire would end with 
the subjugation of Great Britain. The common interest of all 
the Empire’s citizens is thus clear, and a common interest gives 
the right to a common criticism. I should confess that I would 
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not venture on that criticism, if the position in Australia were 
to-day as it was ten years ago—our Imperial Defence contribu- 
tion confined to an utterly inadequate army and a small naval 
sudsidy. But now our naval force is building to help to hold the 
Pacific; our military force is being trained to make Australia a 
sure fortress of the Empire and a probable source of help, if 
help were needed, at some point in Asia; for our citizen army 
will be more than adequate for home defence. Those facts give 
the Australian some right to talk. 

The Australian Defence Act of 1909 will not make any direct 
provision for an expeditionary force. Nor, probably, will any 
Defence Act. The effort of one British General who was in 
charge of the Australian military forces to organise them 
primarily on an expeditionary basis was deeply resented. It 
was felt that the first duty of Australia’s army was Australia’s 
defence, a natural feeling about which there can be no question; 
certainly not in Great Britain, which at present frankly confines 
the Imperial Navy to the task of British defence. There can- 
not, however, be the slightest shadow of a doubt but that in the 
event of a great Imperial crisis, Australia, with its citizen army, 
would be capable of sending a large expeditionary force into 
Asia if it were needed: capable and more than willing. The 
experiences of the Sudan and the South African campaigns 
show that there has been almost a fussy obtrusiveness in the 
desire of the Australian people to participate, as far as they 
could, in Imperial defence. The fault in the past has not been 
of Imperial sympathy, but of lack of preparation. That fault 
is now being remedied and, faced by a vast danger, the heart of 
the Empire can find encouragement to optimism, as well as 
prompting to action, in the fact that one of the pioneer peoples, 
which is arming its whole male population, is all-British in 
type and altogether sympathetic to the ideals of the new 
Imperialism. 

Both the encouragement and the prompting are needed. 
Viewing the world-position to-day, dispassionately studying in 
particular the attitude which the majority of people in Great 
Britain seem to favour—the attitude of the rich traveller travers- 
ing perilous roads in careless security—it is not possible to avoid 
a feeling of deep disquiet. That feeling might well be one of 
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despair unless there were signs that the young nations were 
ready and willing to give some help in the future in requital for 
the generous guardianship of the past; were able also to help in 
arousing the British nation to a sense of its solemn duties. It is 
not possible to imagine that the British nation needs anything 
more than a full knowledge of the position to undertake its duty. 
Having accepted the responsibility of bringing a family of young 
nations into the world, having with unselfish care guarded them 
through the perils of infancy, this nation will, apart from con- 
siderations of its own fate, surely be prepared to take any effort 
rather than risk abandoning them now. 


FRANK Fox. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


KEEN interest is felt throughout Canada in the coming General 
Election in the Mother Country, but it cannot be said that the 
frequent comments in the Canadian Press are generally inspired 
by a clear understanding of the reasons which have compelled 
the House of Lords to refer the “ Sand-bag Budget” (as it was 
called by one of the greater captains of Canadian industry) to 
the constituencies. Truth to tell, neither the Canadian politician 
nor the Canadian journalist is in a position to cultivate a know- 
ledge of British politics. Much of the material on which their 
judgments are based is derived from a tainted source, the so- 
called “news” of British affairs which appears in the United 
States journals, and is naturally and necessarily anti-Imperialist 
in manner and matter. The lengthy cablegrams which are 
supposed to have been sent to certain American journals from 
their London correspondents are sometimes concocted on the 
spot, and an actual despatch is often carefully cooked to suit the 
taste (not uncommonly Irish-American) of patriotic readers who 
still believe that England is the melodramatic enemy of America 
and the Americans. I have seen with my own eyes the process 
of manufacturing British news in New York, and was amazed 
and amused at the ingenuity with which the inventive journalist’s 
maxim: ‘‘ Give me an inch of cablegram and I'll make a hell of 
a special despatch” was carried out in the concoction of a truly 
horrific account of a British defeat in South Africa. It was 
magnificent, if it was not journalism in our sense of the word. 
Again, when he does send a despatch, the London correspondent 
of an American paper generally deals with some social matter— 
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the horrid treatment, for choice, of some American heiress by 
her titled husband or fiancé, a nefarious Peer or son of a Peer. 
It follows that there is a popular belief in the United States that 
every Peer is a penniless villain, wringing a scanty rent from 
down-trodden tenants, and this belief is reflected in the mind of 
the average Canadian who looks upon the House of Lords as a 
survival of the unfittest from the dark ages of feudalism. Of 
course, the intelligent American, who has travelled and knows 
better than to mistake comfort for civilisation does not take this 
view of the members of a Second Chamber which, as even Cobden 
admitted, often knows the mind of England better than the 
House of Commons. But American papers, with hardly an 
exception, are not made for the intelligent American. An 
adequate service of cabled British news for the benefit of 
Canadians is an Imperial necessity of great importance, and it is 
to be hoped that something will be done when the Imperialists 
return to power this month to render it practicable. As things 
are, the reliable British news which reaches Canada is (as Pro- 
fessor MacPhail pointed out in his Essays in Politics) generally 
concerned with the sayings and doings of the Anglo-Canadian 
Colony in London—a set of admirable citizens who perhaps 
appear too often in the limelight of publicity. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that Canadian visitors 
to the Mother Country do not cross the Atlantic for a holiday or 
to study the political situation there, but to carry out some piece 
of business as quickly as possible. If the average well-to-do 
Canadian wants any form of joie-de-vivre which Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver, his sectional capitals, cannot 
provide, he will go in search of it, nine times out of ten, to one 
or other of the great American cities. This is one of the effects 
of proximity, which is an important underlying factor in the 
Imperial situation. Social life in Canada more closely approxi- 
mates to that of the United States than to that of the Mother 
Country, so that an Americanising influence of no slight conse- 
quence is always at work. On the whole it seems to me a 
wholesome influence since it assures peace and reasonable 
friendship between the Republic and the Dominion, and makes 
the latter a mediator between the two great English-speaking 
Powers, the Empire and the United States. 
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Again, the average Canadian’s judgment of British politics is 
invariably conditioned as philosophers say, by a curious species 
of nominalism—the tyranny, so to speak, of the terms “ Con- 
servative” and “Liberal.” The Liberalism of Canada is as 
much like that of the Mother Country as chalk is like cheese, yet 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for example, regards himself as a disciple of 
the “immortal Gladstone” and a comrade of Mr. Asquith and 
the other protagonists of the existing Administration. Nor is it 
possible to discover any essential likeness between the British 
Conservative and the Canadian Conservative, though it must be 
admitted that Sir John Macdonald resembled Disraeli not only 
in personal appearance and his capacity of managing men and 
affairs with discreet diplomacy but also in the aspirations and 
inspirations of his statecraft. Liberals and Conservatives in the 
Dominion are, however, apt to sympathise whenever a political 
crisis arrives, with those who use the same political labels in the 
Mother Country, and that fact explains such characteristic 
comments as the following on the coming General Election. 


Nothing could be more deliberate than the rejection of Mr. Lloyd George's 
Budget by the Lords. That action was taken in defiance of traditional custom, 
immemorial prescription, persistent declarations of the exclusive prerogative 
of the Commons, repeated admissions by prominent members of the Lords, 
the solemn warning of prominent, temporal and spiritual Peers, and the © 
outspoken threats by the ablest and most self-controlled Liberal statesmen. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of the Land Tax Budget the House of Lords has 
fairly earned whatever the near future may have in store for it in the way of 
retribution.—7Z'oronto Globe, 

The deluging of the Bill, although accompanied by financial inconvenience 
and loud outcries against the Second Chamber, will not do much harm, even if 
the people really want to be taxed according to the methods proposed. On the 
other hand, should the people prefer as an alternative Tariff Reform, they will 
have the opportunity to say so.—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


It would serve no useful purpose to multiply such quotations 
which, except perhaps in the case of the Western papers, follow 
their party lines somewhat slavishly—as though the success or 
defeat of the Unionists would in some mysterious way affect the 
trend of politics in Canada. Much more to the point are the 
expressions of opinion on the part of those Canadian statesmen- 
capitalists who know the conditions of British trade and com- 
merce, and see that no passing of the ‘ Sand-bag Budget” will 
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affect the financial health of the Mother Country, from which 
Canada has derived, and must continue to derive for a generation 
at least, the bulk of the capital for her spectacular development. 
Mr. Byron E. Walker, who recently visited Great Britain and 
Germany, is as good a specimen of his invaluable type of Im- 
perialist as I know, and it would be well if he could some day 
serve as Canadian High Commissioner, not only because he has 
a profound knowledge of the commercial side of Empire- building, 
but also because he has that cultured intelligence and interest in 
non-material matters which have characterised the American 
Ambassadors at the Court of St. James, and should be a trait of 
the High Commissioner in his ambassadorial capacity. If, how- 
ever, he were ever asked to undertake the duties of this high 
office, it is to be feared that he would have to enter a nolo 
episcopart. As regards the issues of the coming General Election, 
he is convinced that, unless Great Britain deals effectively and 
without delay with the unemployment problem, the decay of the 
nation is inevitable and irremediable. The problem, in his 
judgment, ‘is more serious and acute there than in any European 
country, because the old agricultural stock has died out in 
England as a result of the gravitation of the countryman to the 
great foci of manufacturing industries, which was the logical 
effect of Free Trade in the days when no European country was 
ready to manufacture for itself, much less to challenge British 
supremacy in the world’s markets. Mr. Walker’s remarks on 
naval policy, which were uttered in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Toronto Globe, are based on a first-hand know- 


ledge of what Germany is doing, and have produced a salutary 
effect in Canada: 


Among the Liberals there are men apparently free from political bias who 
deny that there is any reason to fear war with Germany, and, of course, the 
overwhelming body of the: people do not bother about it, because the man in 
the street [rarely ever seeks to understand such questions. He will back his 
Government when war has been declared, but he does not appreciate the 
necessity of preparation. It is enough for me, however, that Germany is 
building on a scale which will make her the equal of Great Britain in a few 
years,, unless we stand by the policy, which seems to be generally accepted, 
namely, that Great Britain must as far as possible build so that no single 
nation or no two allied nations could cope with her. I am delighted that 
Canada is beginning to admit her duty in this great matter. If one seeks to be 
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a nation with a well-distributed trade with both halves of the world, this duty 
will not be merely to defend our coasts, but to help to defend the trade routes 
of the Empire. We are behind in this great work. Let us bring ourselves into 
line as quickly as possible, lest we be too late if the great day of battle comes. 


Discussing the Budget, Mr. Walker said in plain words what 
every business man in the overseas Dominions is thinking, and 
his words ought to be widely circulated during the campaign 
against the financial heresies—evolved from the dim Celtic 
consciousness of a petty attorney who would not be charged 
with the running of a pea-nut stall if he lived on the North 
American continent and tried to earn a living in business. Here 
is his vigorous criticism: 


There are land-owing Liberals who declare that property has not in recent 
years borne its full share of taxation, and that the Budget seeks only to put 
that right. There are high-minded Liberals who declare that, so far from the 
Liberal Party having capitulated to the Socialists, the Budget is a warning 
to the Socialists that their extreme views will not be countenanced by the 
Liberal Party. But I fear there are only two classes who will accept such 
defences—namely, the extreme Liberals and their Party allies, and the whole 
body uf the not-well-to-do in the nation. If the policy is carried out we may 
look for strange results. Death duties and other forms of taxation pushed to 
such an extent will not only ruin many landed estates, but will cripple many 
business concerns in the matter of capital. Just now there are many who 
rather chuckle at this, and they are too ignorant to know and too desperate to 
care that this despoiling of the capable will make their own chances of escape 
from poverty less instead of greater. Generally in taxation a moderate part of 
the income is taken and may be spent by the State without intrenching on the 
nation’s saved capital, With death duties, however, if a Government takes 
from an estate one-fifth of the entire capital and spends it for current expenses 
which do not return a money income, so much of the nation’s productive capital 
is lost. This cannot go on very long, for the nation is living on its capital, and 
must soon pay the penalty of such folly. 

The growth of population demands the creation of new suburbs in the cities 
and the building of new houses yearly, but the Budget in other ways almost 
warns the real estate dealer that the Government will see that he does not make 
any money. Owners of estates say that they are practically debarred from 
making improvements, the punishment for doing so being so great. 


I do not know which of the historic parties in Canada gets 
Mr. Walker’s vote, though—like the ablest men on either side— 
he deplores the corruption which has been rife in Canadian 
politics of late years. But if he lived in England, he would 
probably be classed as Radical in his sympathies. As President 
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of the Canadian Bank of Commerce he has a sure grasp of the 
position of his own country and of Great Britain in the world- 
business which is the foundation of world-politics, and I am very 
sure that such Canadians as Lord Strathcona (if he were at liberty 
to speak out), Sir Edward Clauston, Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, 
Mr. Charles Hays, Mr. William Mackenzie, and the rest, would 
endorse his criticism of the Budget. And if it were possible to 
probe more deeply into the minds of these disinterested and far- 
sighted onlookers, I think it would be highly probable—in more 
than one case it would be certain—that they would say that the 
complete system of Tariff Reform is the only practicable alterna- 
tive, the only remedy for the cancer of unemployment. 

The report that Sir Wilfrid Laurier had ‘interfered in British 
politics” (to use the phrase which is so often used to excuse the 
aloofness of a certain type of Canadian politician), so far as to say 
that he hopes the British electorate would vote for Imperial 
Preference, is, of course, without foundation. The psychological 
moment has not come for the Canadian Prime Minister to say 
anything of the sort. But even if it be necessary to “‘ break 
eggs to make that omelette” (words used in a conversation I 
had with him the last time he was in London), to offend certain 
Canadian manufacturers in order to create the twofold preferential 
bond between Canada and the Mother Country, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier would be only too proud to re-open negotiations when 
the door slammed by Mr. Winston Churchill is unbolted and 
unbarred. As I have often pointed out, there is a strong latent 
feeling in every part of the Dominion for Imperial Preference, 
and when a definite offer of reciprocity is made no Canadian 
Government would refuse to entertain it. If they did, the 
country would insist on a prompt change of attitude, as they 
did when the despatch of Canadian contingents to the South 
African War was discussed in a temporising manner by the 
Laurier Cabinet, anxious not to offend the forces of “ anti-mili- 
tarism” in Quebec. It is a thousand pities, however, that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s health would not permit him to go to Canada and 
talk the matter over with the Canadian people and their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament in the coming spring. “If you win,” 
says a Canadian friend in a letter received last week, “it is up to 
the young Chamberlain to come out here and fix up Preference, 


and have the time of his life.”” Of course that must be the 
solution of the problem. In the case of Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
(otherwise than in the case of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who is to 
be dumped on South Africa as Governor) it cannot be said that 
his name is a misfit. 

2 

The estimates laid before Parliament by the Hon. W. 8, 
Fielding (a confessed supporter of Chamberlainism as opposed to 
Cobdenism) show that $92,891,578 will be required on consolidated 
fund account and $35,779,415 on capital account. Thus the 
total expenditure asked for is $128,670,993 or $16,047,626 more 
than the amount voted last session. But it must be remembered 
that last year’s estimates provided for a reduction of about 
$22,000,000 as compared with the expenditure for the fiscal year 
1907-8 when, as a result of the financial crisis and the world- 
wide wreck of industrial development, it was necessary even for 
the Canadian Minister of Finance to economise for a time. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Canada has completely recovered 
from the temporary cessation of her progressive prosperity and 
that, during the coming year, her purchasing-power will be 
greater than ever. The only permanent effect of the financial 
stringency of which the New York krach was the chief system 
has been the salutary repression of certain boom tendencies in 
the West. 

The most interesting item of increase in consolidated fund 
account is $2,810,000 in naval services of which very nearly the 
whole is for the purchase, construction, and maintenance of 
ships, the maintenance of dockyards at Halifax and Esquimault, 
and the establishment and maintenance of naval training schools. 
Of course, the sum in question does not represent the whole cost 
of Canada’s warships but merely next year’s outlay. Expendi- 
ture on capital account includes $27,000,000 for the National 
Transcontinental Railway. In view of the necessity of completing 
this great all-Canadian route without delay and the heavy 
expenditure involved it is impossible to deny that the naval 
appropriation is as liberal as Canada can afford at the present 
moment. The way in which the money is to be expended has 
been, and will be, vehemently criticised in various quarters—the 
Manitoban Premier who thinks super-‘‘ Dreadnoughts” should 
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be built has described the cruisers arranged for as “ tin-pot 
ships ’—but, as I have hinted before, nine in ten Canadians 
think that the amount is, if anything, rather less than the 
measure of Canada’s responsibilities. 


8 


The centenary of the birth of Edgar Allan Poe has recently 
been commemorated both in the United States and in England 
(he belongs to the latter rather than the former country), and 
this master of magical and majestical language has been com- 
pared with many other poets—James Clarence Mangan, Collins, 
Christopher Marlowe, &c.—by the makers of topical panegyrics. 
But the resemblance of his work to that of Emile Nelligan, the 
French-Canadian poet, has been generally overlooked. 

Emile Nelligan’s father was an Irishman, his mother a French- 
Canadian: as always happens in such cases, so strong and 
purposeful is the blood of the only lasting-ripe colony of France 
beyond the seas, he grew up to speak French only and to think 
only in that language. His Irish blood—that fatal gift—made 
him a poet and a pessimist, and unstable both in mind and body; 
so that madness, followed by death in a little while, put an end 
to his singing before his twentieth year. Ina sense he was the 
Chatterton of French poets. But because of its profound gloom 
and technical perfection and sonorous melody, his verse more 
closely resembles Poe’s than does that of any other poet, English 
or French. Here are two pieces, taken at random, which 
illustrate this similarity : 


“Ah! la belle morte! elle repose. 
En Eden blanc un ange la pose. 
Elle sommeille emmi les pervenches 
Comme en une chapelle aux dimanches 
Ses cheveux sont couleur de la cendre ; 
Son cerceuil on vient de le descendre. 
Et ses beaux yeux verts que la mort fausse 
Feront un clair de lune en sa fosse.”’ 


It is in Poe’s Aidenn, not in Eden, that the dead sleep with 
theireyes open. Here his pessimism finds a sad, sombre voice— 
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hopeless as the voice of the unhappy Fortunato in Poe’s tale of 
hate which is the obverse of love: 


‘‘ Pour ne pas voir les roses d’automne, 
Cloitre ton cceur mort en mon coeur tué. 
Vers des soirs souffrants mon deuil s’est rué 
Parallélement au mois monotone. | 
Le carmin tardif et joyeux détonne 

Sur le bois dolent de roux ponctué .. . 

Pour ne pas voir choir les roses d’automne, 

Cloitre ton coour mort en mon coeur tué! 
La-bas, les cyprés ont l’aspect atone; 

A leur ombre on est vite habitué, 

Sous terre un lit frais s’ouvre situé ; 

Nous y dormirons tous deux, ma mignonne, 
Pour ne pas voir choir les roses d’automne.” 


Altogether apart from this comparison, the poetry of the 
French-Canadian genius is profoundly interesting. A great gulf 
separates him from Frégatte, William Chapman, and other 
professional singers of anniversaries, historical events and the 
like, who altogether lack vision and have not much sense of the 
beauté du verbe. Nelligan was the first and finest of the true 
poets of Quebec, whose language he has purged from the 
commercialism and colloquialism of the market and the forum. 


E. B. O. 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
AustTRALIA, November 16, 1909. 


It seems hardly likely, if we may trust the information the 
cables bring us, that any one at home will have much time for 
Australian affairs when this letter sees the light. The over- 
whelming importance of the imminent General Election must 
dwarf almost into triviality the local interests of a community 
at the world’s other end; and Australia, as far as one can judge, 
will only be thought of whenever a speaker happens to believe 
that he can draw from its experience arguments to justify the 
policy of his party leaders. Nor is there anything happening 
here of such lasting importance as to justify my dwelling on it at 
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great length. Our coal strike, important though it is to us, will, 
one hopes, be over before the New Year; and our General Elec- 
tion will even then be a full two months away. 

So one is naturally led to look at Australia as you will then 
be looking at it, and to consider what bearing its experience and 
its public opinion have on the fight you will be making in 
January—one, apparently, in which the British voter alone will 
have to make vitally momentous decisions for the Empire at 
large. The actual Budget, about which we out here get far too 
little information, may seem to be purely a British matter. But 
Tariff Reform, and Imperial Defence, and the continued existence 
of the House of Lords as a chamber legislating for the Empire— 
these are questions vital to us as well as to you; Australians 
might fairly claim—though no one would listen, I am afraid, in 
the turmoil of the party war—that elections to an Imperial Parlia- 
ment ought to be decided rather on these Imperial issues than on 
any question of local taxation in a single State of the Empire. 
We, or Canada, or South Africa, may reasonably choose our 
legislatures by such local tests; but you are choosing rulers and 
guides for us as well as for yourselves. To put men in control 
of the War Office, the Admiralty, the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, because you agree with their opinions about the incidence 
of taxation in Great Britain—and that is what an election purely 
on the Budget amounts to—is to strain to breaking-point the 
illogical makeshift system under which our fabric of Empire is 
held together. 

One feels, of course, that this is idle talk from any practical 
point of view. Not often are elections decided on great prin- 
ciples; and it would be too much to expect that the average 
British voter should willingly concern himself with more than his 
own affairs. But it may be useful in a small degree to remind 
him of what he is doing. For this coming fight, as it seems to 
us who stand outside it, is being confined by the party in power 
to purely British matters more exclusively than has been the 
custom in recent years. The Budget, whatever its urgency for 
Britain, is not an Imperial affair. The Education Bills and the 
rest of the Liberal proposals which came to grief in the House of 
Lords—on account of which that House is being attacked—are 
equally restricted in interest. And we hear that this parochial 
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Budget is being exploited deliberately in order to efface the 
Imperial issue of Tariff Reform from the electors’ minds. Protest, 
we know, is ineffectual; at least we have a right to tell the 
organisers of the campaign what they are doing, and to declare 
that a Parliament which administers the Empire cannot be fairly 
elected on issues with which the Empire is not concerned. 

To go back to my beginnings: What bearing on this fight of 
yours have our experience and our public opinion? Much, on 
the issues which, if we are rightly informed, the Unionist Party 
is trying to keep before the country. It is at last, thank Heaven, 
impossible for even the most bigoted of Cobdenites to allege that 
Australia is against, or indifferent to, Tariff Reform. Your own 
leaders in the commercial world can now give evidence of our 
feelings and actions from personal knowledge. They can tell 
you that Australia has not only given a distinctly valuable series 
of preferences to British goods, but is ready to make them more 
valuable in the light of better information, and to augment the 
series considerably directly the United Kingdom feels inclined 
to reciprocate. ‘Free Trade,” moreover, is as dead as a door- 
nail, The essence of the political alliance now in office—the 
essence, for that matter, of the alliance now in Opposition—is 
complete acceptance of the Tariff of 1907-8, which is only to be 
altered where obvious anomalies exist. Recently in New South 
Wales a few of the old hardshell Free Traders tried to resurrect 
their doctrine as an election issue; they were promptly and 
repeatedly denounced as “‘ bogus”’ by the Sydney Daily Telegraph, 
once (7.¢., less than two years ago) the most uncompromisingly 
Cobdenite organ in the Commonwealth. Protection to local 
industries, coupled with substantial Preference for British manu- 
factures, is now Australia’s settled policy, not by the will of the 
majority only, but also by the consent of the old minority. And 
no one who can see day by day the growth of Australian manu- 
factures, and can study in our Customs records the revival of 
British trade, doubts that the Commonwealth’s fiscal policy is 
justifying itself beyond expectation. 

Australians would not, of course, put forward their own 
experience of tariffs as a guide to the Mother Country. The 
conditions are too different. But on three points, at any rate, 
they may claim to offer relevant evidence. As possible partners 
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in a coming scheme of Preferential tariffs, they have expressed 
and demonstrated their willingness to give valuable preferences, 
and have already proved that these preferences are valuable to 
reclaim for British manufacturers some of the trade they had 
lost. As confirmed Protectionists they can suggest that the same 
process which is stimulating their young industries may be able 
to resuscitate Britain’s declining ones. And from experience, 
again, they can warn the producer, the manufacturer, and the 
artisan to emancipate themselves from the political control of 
the agent and middleman. Sydney is spreading and prospering 
now beyond its utmost expectations because Federation forced it 
to accept a fiscal policy which its leading citizens—in the old 
days importers to a man—hated and combated for years. And 
the whole tend of local trade—and, since the recent Congress, 
probably of intra-Imperial trade too—is in the direction of 
eliminating the superfluous middleman (7.¢., those middlemen 
who are superfluous, all who are not really needed) and putting 
the fortunes of the Commonwealth financially and politically in 
the hands of its producers of all classes. Nor does that imply 
any sort, of oligarchy. One of the most striking differences to 
an Englishman between Britain and Australia is this: that the 
mass of Britons at home seem to be tenants and wage-earners all 
their lives, without a desire for change, and so are chiefly bent 
on making their wages go as far as possible; while the Australian 
Briton, though at any given moment he may be renting a home 
and earning wages, always looks forward to being a freeholder 
and producer or producing employer, and therefore would rather 
increase the value of the country’s products than lessen the price 
of the articles it consumes. 

I need not enlarge on Australia’s attitude to Imperial Defence. 
The first Dominion of the Empire to establish compulsory service, 
the first to take upon her shoulders the equipment, manning, and 
maintenance of an Imperial squadron, need not explain her ideas 
about defence in words of one syllable. It is only a beginning, 
and a tardy one; but we have begun while the others are still 
talking; and we have done something to break through the 
superstition that has befogged Englishmen for sixty years and 
more—the belief that a man’s duty to his country was fulfilled 
by cash payments. But in London, if one may judge from what 
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appears in the press, the Australian attitude is still to some 
extent misconceived. Let it be said, then, once for all, that the 
Federal Government is—as so often has happened in British 
history—lagging behind public opinion, both on the military and 
on the naval side of defence. The next Parliament will certainly 
extend its boy-training proposals to such limits as will ensure an 
effective adult army. And it is probable that the next Parlia- 
ment will also replace the Fusion’s half-hearted offer of our new 
squadron for Imperial purposes—“‘I cannot conceive that a 
Federal Ministry would refuse to place the squadron at the 
disposal of the British Admiral in war time’—by a repetition of 
the Fisher Ministry’s proposals, under which the British Admiral 
takes control automatically of every vessel in the local squadron 
directly he considers an emergency has arisen. If oaly our 
critics at home will get it well fixed in their heads that a citizen’s 
duty to his country and his Empire is, in our judgment, personal 
rather than pecuniary, they will perhaps understand why our 
insistence on a local squadron rather than a subsidy is perfectly 
compatible with the widest-minded and most loyal Imperialism. 

You, fighting in January, can make your own morals out of 
this part of our evidence. Only—it seems hardly fair that, now 
particularly, just when the daughters are at last awake to their 
duty and ardent in this matter of defence, the Mother Country 
should grow laggard and parochial. 

As for the House of Lords—well, it is our Parliament that 
you are electing, and that some of you want to remodel. Our 
lives as free communities are in its hands. And no thinking 
Australian desires that his destinies should be absolutely under 
the sole control of a single Chamber with a chance majority got 
together on questions that concern the United Kingdom alone. 
Moreover, the Australian experience of Second Chambers is both 
varied and disappointing. We have nominee Councils, and 
elected Councils representing the landowner, and elected Councils 
representing the property owner down as low as what you used 
to call the ten-pound householder, and a Senate elected by adult 
suffrage. And none of them work so satisfactorily that we can 
recommend them to other States in search of Second Chambers. 
Certainly, those of us who read only the local newspaper have 
not a very high opinion of the House of Lords; for the local 
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newspaper usually features the performances of the youthful 
peer who marries Mr. Seymour Hicks’ chorus girls. Those who 
read the London newspaper seem to find a House of Lords 
debate generally better worth reading than the others; a vague 
idea grows in them that your Upper House would be all the 
better for a little weeding, but even without, it does its work 
more satisfactorily than any of our varieties. I gather, in short, 
that the evidence of the average Australian who thinks would 
amount to this: 

An effective Second Chamber is necessary to the Empire; 

There are objections, logical or practical, to all Second 
Chambers, and the logical are the least important; 

If you are bent on altering the one you have, do it for 
Tmperial, not for purely local, reasons—and carefully 
study our mistakes before you experiment. 

When one passes to the issues that will be most prominent in 
your January fight—the Budget, especially the land-taxing 
clauses, and social legislation in general—Australian experience 
and opinion are of less value and interest. Our land and social 
problems, superficially analogous to yours, are in substance so 
different that the average thinking Australian cannot judge fairly. 
Our Labour Party is in the mass strongly individualist and con- 
cerned to uphold and increase private property; it is against 
accumulations of property or power in few hands, but—in the 
mass, as I said, and talking of the Labour voters, not members 
alone—is equally against Communism. In detail, our Federal 
Labour Members are both abler and more studious than the bulk 
of their opponents in Parliament; I was surprised, by the by, 
to hear the same opinion expressed of the State Labour Members 
by a strongly ‘‘anti-Socialist” M.L.C. of New South Wales yester- 
day. It does not seem to us, from the reports we hear and the 
specimens some of us have seen, that as much can be said of 
your Labour Members and voters. Our land problem, again, 
differs in its essence from yours. The landowners against whom 
our land-taxers protest are men—notalwaysmen; many of them 
are banks and other financial institutions—who insist on holding 
fertile areas recently attained (hardly any land in Australia is held 
by a title a hundred years old) without populating them or using 
them exceptin the most inexpensive way, until the expenditure of 
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public moneys and the increase of population in the neighbour- 
hood have trebled and quintupled the value of the unused land. 
There is no campaign worth considering against ownership in 
itself. I know men who own land in big blocks—fifteen, and 
twenty, and thirty thousand acres—in half a dozen districts 
throughout New South Wales alone; and when land taxation 
measures are discussed in Parliament, Labour Members protest 
against anything being done to discourage or hamper these men 
—because they take trouble to use their big blocks, to settle on 
them all the population they can carry, to help that population 
to make the best of the acres it farms. These men, in fact, 
behave as good English landowners behave ; and every Australian 
wishes we had more of them. The sort of landowner that our 
public hears most about and objects most to is of the type of a 
certain big English company, which for sixty years and more 
owned over 100,000 acres of the best farming land in the State, 
used it solely for a sheep run, and at the end of its tenure (when 
the Government resumed the estate), handed over 90,000 acres 
untenanted and absolutely unimproved. 

With these things in mind the average Australian is likely to 
misjudge your land and social problems very badly indeed. 
When he hears talk of a Labour party, he conceives of it as led 
by men like Mr. J. C. Watson. When he hears of land taxation 
and the bursting up of great estates, he pictures an empty, 
untilled region with thousands of would-be farmers sitting round 
it clamouring to be let inside. Consequently he is inclined to 
sympathise with the Labourite and the Budget Leaguer; and 
his inclinations are confirmed by the pleasing innocence of the 
local press, for which every proposal is right directly it is dubbed 
“Liberal.” (That word, out here, is a more blessed one even 
than Mesopotamia. The real value of the fusion to Australia is 
that it has admitted Mr. Deakin’s most radical measures to the 
sacred “Liberal” pale, whereas they used to be called ‘‘ Labour”’ 
measures. ) 

Well, these things being so, you can judge for yourselves the 
true value of Australian experience and opinion as a support for 
either of your parties in January next. And, as I began by 
saying, that is probably the only point of view from which you 
will just then want to regard anything Australian. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ADMIRALTY AND THE NAVY 
To the Editor of Taz Nationat REVIEW 


Sir,—I notice that Admiral Lord Charles Beresford mentioned my name in his 
speech last night as being unfairly treated in having to leave the Coventry 
Ordnance Works, After his statements some explanation from me appears 
necessary. However, I should probably have refrained from making any public 
explanation except for the fact that Mr. McKenna (also speaking last night), in 
my opinion, deliberately endeavoured to mislead the public as to our naval 
position. 

It is indeed sad that a Minister holding the position of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and knowing among many other damaging facts the particulars I 
now relate, should dare, on the eve of a General Election, to mislead the country 
by pointing to a few battleships and stating “ that we were secure, and might 
sleep comfortably in our beds.” The inference from such statement is that 
England’s naval position is as secure as when the present Government took 
office, I assert that Mr, McKenna knows perfectly well that such is far from 
the truth, and I write this letter in proof of my assertions. 

I regret troubling you with so much about myself, but in the circumstances 
it seems unavoidable, The Coventry Ordnance Works, to which Lord Charles 
Beresford refers, were started by myself; it was a business in which there was 
little competition; I obtained important contracts from the War Office, and 
the works soon grew to a considerable size. When the rearmament of the horse 
and field artillery was decided upon a contract amounting to over one million 
pounds was allotted to me. I believe the War Department saved a large sum 
by my competition, and I was personally thanked for having completed it 
entirely satisfactorily and to the very day specified. I was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the co-operation of engineers and draughtsmen of remarkable capabilities. 
The results of the shooting of our howitzer (eventually adopted by the War 
Office), which far surpasssed all previous records, are some proof of this 
assertion, 

As business progressed it became necessary to manufacture steel, and as this 
required more capital than I possessed I sold the business to a Sheffield firm. 
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Shortly afterwards, on their behalf, I formed the Ordnance Works into a 
separate company, in which two steel firms, both makers of armour plate, and 
three important shipbuilding yards were interested, the idea being that jointly 
we should be able to build complete battleships. From that time I was only 
interested in the company to the extent of having agreed to act as its managing 
director for a limited number of years. It then became necessary to erect 
further works and purchase very special machinery; this was proceeded with 
at first merely for the smaller size guns and mountings. To my astonishment 
I found that notwithstanding my record with the War Office the heads of the 
Admiralty were averse to permitting our competition. It seemed quite use- 
less for me to point out precedents, or that we might improve existing designs 
as wellas reduce prices. For unexplained reasons my competition was objec- 
tionable to certain Admiralty officials. 

As regards their object in preventing the Coventry Ordnance Works from 
tendering for large mountings, I shall not be satisfied until an inquiry has been 
held. However, so far as small mountings were concerned, they could not pre- 
vent us from competing. Provided we were willing, at our own expense, to make 
the mountings, we could send them to be tested at Whale Island,and the Admiralty 
were bound to act on reports received from there. By this means I succeeded 
in securing the adoption by the Navy of original designs for each of the smaller 
or portable mountings, and obtained contracts, all of which were carried out 
satisfactorily. It was obviously impossible to build specimen 12-in. mountings, 
as these form a part of the ship; and here the officials of the Admiralty were 
able to stop us by declining to criticise our designs. 

I would point out that our original intention of building complete battle- 
ships was impossible of fulfilment unless we also manufactured the largest size 
mountings. However, notwithstandings rebuffs, we decided to lay down a 
complete plant for the largest size mountings, at a further cost of about 
£600,000. Naturally, I was anxious to obtain the very best machinery that 
was possible, My engineers visited America, Germany, and other countries for 
that purpose. The machinery for these large guns and large mountings is of 
special type, and only suitable for that particular purpose. To my surprise 
we discovered at the works of each of the German machinery makers exactly 
the machines we wanted being built in large numbers. Our own require- 
ments were not small, but each of the German machine makers already 
had in hand orders at least ten times greater than ours, which were being 
executed with all possible speed and quite irrespective of cost. It was not 
difficult to ascertain that the whole of these orders were intended for Messrs. 
Krupp. Calculations show that when this plant was delivered Messrs. Krupp 
would possess a capability of output at least twice as great as existed in the 
whole of England, and, what was more, would have the means of manufacturing 
the guns and mountings far quicker than in this country, 

I felt it my duty to lay these facts before the Admiralty, The letter I 
wrote to them in May 1906 has already been published, Any one reading it 
will agree that it would be impossible to state the case more accurately. I had 
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many subsequent interviews with the heads of the Admiralty on the subject, 
and although I gave them numerous proofs of my assertions, and in some cases 
actual photographs of the machines, and although I repeatedly invited them to 
send some one over to Germany to see for themselves, my warnings were dis- 
regarded. In view of subsequent events, I should have been better advised to 
have also communicated with the Government, but had any one then told me I 
could not then have believed that the Admiralty were keeping such knowledge 
to themselves. 

Here was Germany making preparations to enable her to build a navy which 
would surpass ours, and, on the other hand, here was the British Admiralty not 
only taking no notice of such vast preparations by a foreign Power, but apparently 
doing everything within their means to stifle competition and to discourage similar 
capabilities of output in this country. 

I was met by retorts that I was only making these statements to induce 
the Admiralty to place orders, As managing director of the works, of course 
I wished to obtain orders, but I only wanted to tender for these in fair com- 
petition, and I repudiate the statements that my information was in any way 
due to this cause. I spoke on the subject to every one whose words I thought 
would carry weight with the Admiralty or the Government, but no steps were 
taken, 

In November 1908 I was fortunate in obtaining a hearing from one of our 
greatest generals. I wish I had permission to mention his name, as the country 
is under a great debt of gratitude to him. He realised the gravity of the matter, 
and I believe it was owing to what he then repeated to the Government that 
Mr, Asquith made the following statement on March 16 last: 


“ We knew it, or heard of it at any rate, last autumn, I think in November, 
and it was in view of that most grave and to us not only unforeseen but unex- 


pected state of things that we had to reconsider our programme for the present 
year.” 


T continued to represent the facts to the Admiralty, but as it was quite 
clear they intended to ignore the position I wrote letters to other officials. Last 
February I was asked to interview the Imperial Defence Committee, and laid 
the whole matter before them. They informed me that what I said was 
corroborated by other recent information, and gave me their pledge that the 
facts should at once be placed before the Cabinet. 

The following week I was sent for to Downing Street, and at this inter- 
view both Admirals Fisher and Jellicoe were present, as well as nearly all the 
members of the Cabinet. At that interview I pointed out that what had 
now proved to be accomplished facts were set forth in my letter of May 1906. 
Admiral Jellicoe admitted that he had received that letter and that I had 
referred to it at many subsequent interviews. I asked Admiral Fisher also to 
confirm this so far as he was concerned, but was unable to understand his 
reply. 

I pointed out the mistakes with the 12-in. guns then adopted in the 
Navy, 
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I pointed out the inferiority of our means of production in this country, 
and how hopelessly we were behindhand compared to Germany. 

I proved that in Germany nearly three times more gun-steel and armour 
plate had been manufactured each year since 1906 than in this country, and 
how the Ordnance Works had been precluded from tendering on large mountings. 
On the last point I saw Mr. McKenna again a few days afterwards, 

Mr. McKenna’s admissions a few days subsequently in Parliament are now 
a matter of history. Various attempts have been made by Members of Parlia- 
ment to obtain an admission from the Government as to when they knew of 
the German expansions, but, so far, all that has been elicited is Mr. McKenna’s 
reply on June 17 last that ‘it was known early in 1906.” He would not state 
whether that meant it was known then only to the Admiralty or whether also 
to the Government. 

After the interview at Downing Street, the Admiralty officials referred to 
commenced an active campaign against me personally. I was unable to see 
them (as I had been in the habit of doing previously) respecting work on which 
my company were engaged, 

At this time we were expecting to receive contracts for large naval mount- 
ings. Statements had been made in Parliament to that effect ; however, the 
orders did not arrive, and at a board meeting several of my co-directors explained 
how they had been approached, directly and indirectly, by Admiralty officials, 
with a strong hint that these orders would not come until I left the works. 
I replied that in such circumstances there seemed no alternative but for me 
to retire, but that the whole matter must be explained to a third person, so 
that at no future time could it be suggested that I had left under a cloud. 
I also stated that in no circumstances could I make any pledge to regard 
the matter as secret. 

I would like to add that on financial grounds I have no grievance whatever ; 
although my agreement had nearly terminated, the directors presented me with 
an amount which was entirely satisfactory to me. They also passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“That Mr, H. H. Mulliner’s resignation be accepted with the greatest regret 
and that the secretary do write to him and convey to him the thanks of the 
board for the unremitting zeal and industry he has always displayed in the 
company’s interest and for the ability he has shown in the management of the 
company’s affairs and the regret which the directors feel in losing the benefit of 
his services.” 

A few days afterwards the Coventry Ordnance Works received the contract 
which we had been daily expecting for the past three months. 

I submit, considering the facts disclosed above, that Mr. McKenna’s state- 
ment as to the Navy being satisfactory is unfounded. During the term of 
office of this Government our naval supremacy has been imperilled, and to-day 
the situation is more grave then ever it has been. The only point on which 
there can be any doubt is as to whether this result is owing to the reticence of 
certain Admiralty officials or to deliberate neglect on the part of the Govern- 
ment, If it is the latter, it is no question of politics, but of almost criminal 
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neglect of duties entrusted to them, and should it be proved no true English- 
man can record his vote for their return to office. 

In the hope that some one will be able to extract the required information to 
enable the country to judge, I will give £100 to any one who first obtains from 
any responsible member of the Government a straightforward reply to the follow- 
ing question : 


At what date were the Government first aware of the enormous acceleration 
for the production of armaments, which commenced in Germany at the beginning 
of 1906 and which is admitted by Mr. \McKenna to have been going on con- 
tinuously ever since ? 


Yours faithfully, 
H. H. MULLINER, 
Cuirron Court, NEAR Ruesy, 
December 16, 1909. 


